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Convention  Coverage 


Two  big  events  of  vital  importance  take  place  in  June.  The 
cohorts  of  the  G.  O.  P.  meet  to  build  their  party  platform  and 
select  their  presidential  standard  bearer  in  Cleveland  on  June 
9th„  Two  weeks  later,  in  Philadelphia,  the  Democrats  will  map 
out  their  party  strategy. 

You  will  want  to  know  in  detail  what  goes  on  at  both  con- 
ventions. To  satisfy  your  needs,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
is  sending  in  its  shock  troops  of  reporters  and  commentators. 
From  the  Herald  Tribune  Washington  Bureau  the  conventions 
will  be  covered  by  Mark  Sullivan,  Albert  L.  Warner,  Joseph  W- 
Alsop,  Jr.,  John  C.  O’Brien  and  Ernest  K.  Lindley. 

The  New  York  office  will  be  represented  by  Walter 
Lippmann,  Dorothy  Thompson,  Ned  McIntosh,  Emma  Bugbee, 
Leland  Stowe,  Edward  Angly  and  others.  If  you  are  interested 
in  the  stirring  drama  of  national  politics,  you  can  keep  thoroughly 
informed  by  reading  the 

NEW  YORK 

Metalb  (Tribune 
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On  And  Off 
The  Campus 


At  the  Commencement  exercises  this  year, 
Columbia  University  paused  to  do  honor 
to  Ellen  Fitz  Pendleton,  retiring  president 
of  Wellesley  College,  conferring  upon  her  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  reprint  President  Butler's  citation 
of  the  distinguished  head  of  our  sister  college.  “Ellen 
Fitz  Pendleton — Native  of  New  Hampshire  and 
graduated  at  Wellesley  College  a half  century  ago; 
able  now  to  look  back  with  happy  satisfaction  upon 
a long  and  useful  career  as  college  teacher  and  ad- 
ministrator; for  a full  quarter  century  president  of 
Wellesley  College,  guiding  and  stimulating  thous- 
ands of  American  women  on  their  course  through 
life,  finely  illustrating  Longfellow’s  lines: 

A Lady  with  a Lamp  shall  stand 

On  the  great  history  of  the  land 

A noble  type  of  good,  heroic  womanhood. 

As  the  Year  Ends 

More  than  one  thousand  alumnae  returned  for 
the  Commencement  reunion  on  June  3,  to  a 
campus  gay  with  flags  and  banners.  Many  came 
early  for  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Assoc- 
iate Alumnae  where  the  election  of  officers  for  next 
year  took  place  with  the  following  results:  president, 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Wright  Hubbard;  first  vice-president, 
Dr.  Anna  I.  Von  Sholly;  second  vice-president, 
Charlotte  Verlage  Hamlin;  treasurer,  Isobel  Strang 
Cooper;  secretary,  Helen  Newbold  Black. 

Supper  was  served  promptly  at  six  to  the  reunion 
classes  which  filled  Barnard  Hall  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, with  about  800  seated  on  the  main  floor. 

In  the  circle  surrounding  Miss  Gildersleeve,  in 


the  center  of  the  gymnasium,  were  the  following 
trustees:  Mr.  F.  Bayard  Rives  with  Mrs.  Rives,  Alice 
Duer  Miller,  '99,  Ellen  O'Gorman  Duffy,  '08,  Edith 
Mulhall  Achilles,  ’14,  and  Mabel  Parsons,  95.  Seated 
with  this  group  were  Professors  Edward  D.  Perry, 
Tracy  Hazen,  Clare  M.  Howard,  ’03,  Alexander  A. 
Yasiliev,  Hugh  W.  Puckett,  William  Tenney  Brew- 
ster with  Mrs.  Brewster,  Louise  H.  Gregory,  Louis 

A.  Loiseaux,  Edward  Kasner,  Marie  Reimer,  David 
S.  Muzzey,  Gertrude  M.  Hirst,  Agnes  R.  Wayman, 
Cornelia  L.  Carey,  '19,  Eugene  H.  Byrne,  and  also 
Chaplain  Knox  with  Mrs.  Knox,  Dr.  Margarete 
Bieber,  Miss  Mabel  Foote  Weeks,  Miss  Mary  F. 
McBride,  Miss  Katharine  C.  Reiley,  Miss  Emilie 
Young,  ’19,  Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Richards,  '03,  Miss 
Marion  Lawrence,  Miss  Teresa  A.  Carbonara,  ’20, 
Mrs.  Estelle  H.  Davis,  Madame  Andre,  Miss  Mc- 
Guire, Miss  Katharine  S.  Doty,  ’04,  and  Mr.  John 
J.  Swan  with  Mrs.  Swan. 

Professor  Thomas  S.  Fiske  and  Professor  Alger- 
non Tassin  returned  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  their 
old  friends  and  devoted  students. 

Filling  one  corner  of  the  gym,  343  maae  a gay 
party  with  Mrs.  N.  W.  Liggett  as  usual  the  center  of 
attraction.  Seated  around  her  were  Anna 
E.  H.  Meyer,  '98,  Mary  Stuart  Pullman,  ’93,  Eliza 
J.  Jones,  '94,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Thurber,  Jr.  (Louise 

B.  Lockwood)  ’95,  Mrs.  Raymond  L.  Wadhams 
(Mary  B.  Dobbs)  97,  Mrs.  Emil  Oppenheimer, 
(Gertrude  L.  Wolff)  ’96,  Mrs.  Lowell  L.  Richards, 
(Louise  Shaw)  ’97,  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  H.  Van  Riper, 
(Maude  Wilcox)  '97,  Alice  C.  Stratford,  '97,  Mrs. 
Walter  T.  Marvin,  (Adelaide  C.  Hoffman)  ’99, 
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Theodora  Baldwin,  ’oo,  Mrs.  George  Endicott  (El- 
linor  Reiley)  ’99,  Florence  M.  Sill,  ’00,  Deaconess 
Jane  B.  Gillespy,  ’00,  Virginia  Newcomb,  ’00,  Mrs. 
Edward  J.  West,  (Mary  L.  Goldsborough)  ’00,  Mrs. 
James  Lees  Laidlaw,  (Harriet  W.  Burton)  ’02, 
Mary  Baldwin  More,  ’97,  Agnes  L.  Dickson,  ’99, 
and  Mrs.  Kean  (Julia  Cooper  Watkins  ’00). 

Classes  which  were  not  guests  of  the  Trustees 
this  year  overflowed  the  Hewitt  Hall  dining  room. 
Members  of  the  fourteen  classes  represented  there 
returned  to  the  larger  group  in  time  for  the  pres- 
entation of  the  alumnae  fund  gifts  by  Marion 
Travis,  chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Fund  Committee. 
An  impressive  aggregation  of  gifts  were  presented 
by  the  seven  reunion  classes  at  this  time.  These 
contributions  represent  the  total  of  all  gifts  made 
through  the  Fund  by  members  of  the  various  classes 
since  their  last  reunion,  combined  with  gifts  voted 
from  the  class  treasuries. 

The  presentations  were  as  follows:  1896,  by  Ger- 
trude Wolff  Oppenheimer,  representing  Ada  Hart 
Arnold,  $500.00;  1901,  by  Hilda  Josephthal  Hell- 
man,  Fund  representative,  $1,083.51;  1906,  by  Edith 
Somborn  Isaacs,  class  president  and  Fund  repre- 
sentative, $909.00;  1916,  by  Dorothy  Hall,  class 
president,  $800.00;  1921,  by  Frances  Marlatt,  class 
president  and  Fund  representative,  $1,000.00;  1911, 
by  Marion  Oberndorfer  Zucker,  class  president  and 
Fund  representative,  $3,000.00;  1926,  by  Bryna 
Mason  Lieberman,  Fund  representative,  $3,332.00. 

Miss  Gildersleeve,  in  accepting  them  on  behalf 
of  the  trustees  and  the  college,  stressed  the  point 
that  the  interest  and  devotion  to  the  College  on  the 
part  of  alumnae  as  evidenced  by  the  gifts,  is  even 
more  gratifying  than  the  amount  of  money  involved. 

This  year,  the  total  exceeded  the  average  for  the 
past  three  years  by  more  than  $3000. 

Speaking  of  the  new  Riverside  property,  the  Dean 
recalled  the  song  “We’ve  Got  a Lot”  at  the  time  of 
the  acquisition  of  our  present  campus.  Now,  she 
said,  “We’ve  got  another  Lot”  and  it  is  up  to  the 
present  large  alumnae  body  to  do  as  much  with 
this  new  Lot  as  did  that  tiny  band  of  enthusiastic 
alumnae  nearly  forty  years  ago. 

Miss  Gildersleeve  expressed  the  appreciation  of 
the  college  for  the  work  of  Madeleine  Hooke  Rice, 


retiring  president  of  the  Associate  Alumnae,  and  in- 
troduced the  new  president,  Dr.  Hubbard. 

A sudden  shower  drove  inside  the  reception 
planned  for  the  north  terrace  by  the  decennial  class 
of  1926  for  Dean  Gildersleeve  and  the  new  officers 
of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

Plans  for  the  reunion  were  in  charge  of  Marion 
Emelin  Howell,  ’27,  chairman  of  the  Reunion  Com- 
mittee, Florence  Gordon,  ’07,  Loretta  Haggerty,  ’33, 
and  Anna  Hallock,  ’12. 

• 

The  new  board  of  directors  of  the  Associate 
Alumnae,  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  prior 
to  the  Commencement  supper,  includes  Louise  Laid- 
law Backus  ’29,  Diana  Campbell  ’35,  May  Parker 
Eggleston  ’04,  Helen  Foland  Graham  ’13,  Agnes 
Durant  Halsey  ’05,  Pamela  Poor  Harris  ’12,  Juliette 
Meylan  Henderson  ’20,  Dorothy  Maloney  Johnson 
’23,  Margaret  Gristede  MacBain  ’34,  Mabel  McCann 
Molloy  ’10,  Sally  Vredenburgh  ’31,  and  Margaret 
Hall  Yates  ’08. 

All  Barnard  will  rejoice  at  the  decennial  gift  of 
1926 — $3000 — for  the  purpose  of  redecorating 
and  refurnishing  the  reception  room  and  admissions 
office  at  the  entrance  of  Milbank  Hall.  Originally 
a room  of  great  charm  and  beauty,  it  has  through 
years  of  constant  use,  and  neglect  necessitated  by  the 
depression  when  the  college  devoted  every  spare 
cent  to  scholarships  and  aid  for  students,  become  a 
dark,  dingy  and  depressing  room.  Realizing  that 
every  one  who  comes  to  Barnard  for  the  first  time 
enters  this  room,  the  Class  of  1926  has  decided  that 
something  must  be  done;  hence  this  generous  gift 
which  will  provide  for  new  decorations,  necessary 
repairs,  and  new  furniture. 

• 

The  class  of  1936,  which  held  its  Class  Day  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  June  2,  in  Barnard  Hall, 
has  presented  the  College  with  a gift  of  $200  to  be 
used  for  a reading  room  in  the  new  building,  to 
be  named  after  the  Dean.  Miss  Gildersleeve,  in 
accepting  the  gift,  described  it  as  a “symbol  of  the 
new  building  which  within  the  next  few  years  will 
rise  on  Riverside  Quadrangle.”  The  Dean,  in  her 
address,  gave  an  account  of  her  “stewardship”  and 
told  what  Barnard  has  tried  to  do  for  the  class  of 
1936.  The  aim  of  the  College,  she  said,  was  not  to 
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give  professional  and  vocational  training  and  fit  its 
students  for  specific  vocations,  but  to  prepare  them 
for  life  in  the  world  of  today.  Barnard  has  given 
the  members  of  the  class  of  1936  a good  opportunity 
to  improve  their  physical  condition  and  to  develop 
varied  interests,  to  be  pursued  as  hobbies  in  their 
leisure  time.  “They  know  everything  from  tap- 
dancing  to  Greek  poetry.”  They  have  had  a chance 
to  develop  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  They  have 
had  some  discipline,  though  perhaps  not  enough, 
the  Dean  continued,  and  “have  picked  up  a little 
knowledge,”  because  they  have  been  required  not 
only  to  do  some  work  in  each  of  the  major  fields  of 
knowledge,  but  also  to  study  one  subject  with  some 
degree  of  thoroughness.  Thus,  their  acquaintance 
with  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  has  been  at 
once  broadened  and  deepened.  Finally,  the  college 
has  tried  to  give  to  these,  its  most  recent  graduates, 
the  gift  of  confidence,  “a  valuable  asset  in  the 
world  of  today.” 

The  salutatory  was  delivered  by  Charlotte  Hav- 
erly,  president  of  the  Senior  Class,  and  the  valedic- 
tory by  Alice  Corneille,  president  of  the  Under- 
graduate Association. 

Later  that  afternoon  in  the  clear,  warm  sunset, 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  members  of  the  class 
took  part  in  that  most  stirring  of  all  Columbia 
pageants,  the  colorful  academic  procesion  of  the 
University  Faculties,  and  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises on  the  south  steps  of  the  library  at  the  feet  of 
Alma  Mater. 

Have  You  Heard — 

. . . that  Dorothy  Leet,  1917,  has  been  revisiting 
her  native  land  and  has  now  returned  to  Paris  to 
welcome  those  of  us  who  will  be  alighting  at  Reid 
Hall  this  summer.  The  meeting  of  the  International 
Federation  of  University  Women  at  Cracow  will 
bring  more  than  the  usual  number  of  alumnae  to 
Europe.  The  experienced  know  that  if  they  are 
passing  through  Paris,  there  are  few  places  so 
comfortable  and  yet  so  French  as  this  club  on  the 
Left  Bank,  where  you  may  tramp  all  day  among 
the  shops  or  sculpture  or  books  or  whatever  you 
like  best,  and  return  to  an  elegantly  served  French 
dinner  with  coffee  in  the  garden  afterwards.  There 
under  the  stars  you  may  discuss  today  or  yesterday 
with  friends,  or  sally  forth  to  La  Cupole  only  a 


street  away  to  imbibe  a Pernod  and  watch  the 
strange  beasts  of  Montparnasse — art  students  of 
all  nations.  No,  there  is  nothing  cloistered  or 
collegiate  about  Reid  Hall,  only  cherished  seclusion 
within  its  eighteenth  century  walls,  and  the  utmost 
gaiety  around  the  corner. 

Not  all  alumnae  understand  that  no  special 
membership  is  required  for  this  club  beyond  their 
Barnard  B.  A.,  and  that  they  may  take  rooms  for 
non-university  friends  or  family  who  may  accom- 
pany them.  It  would  be  an  ideal  place  for  a 
daughter  who  wants  to  see  Paris,  but  who  ought 
not  to  be  cast  upon  the  city  unaccounted  for.  Be- 
cause one  has  so  much  freedom  from  officiousness 
and  yet  has  a place  of  one’s  own  in  Paris,  we 
always  feel  an  immense  longing  for  Reid  Hall 
when  summer  comes. 

. . . that  Barnard  was  well  represented  at  the 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Atlantic 
City,  May  24-30.  Among  the  alumnae  listed  as 
speakers  and  leaders  of  discussion  groups  were  Fred- 
ericka  Belknap,  ’15,  personnel  director,  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women;  Elise  de  la  Fontaine,  ’20,  dis- 
trict secretary,  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society;  Eleanor  Touroff  Glueck,  ’20,  research 
worker,  crime  survey,  Harvard  Law  School;  Fanny 
Bokstein  Houtz,  ’26,  executive  secretary,  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians,  New  York;  Virginia  Maxwell, 
’33,  visitor,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities;  Grace 
A.  Reeder,  ’10,  secretary,  dependent  children  section, 
Welfare  Council,  New  York;  Helen  Kennedy  Stev- 
ens, ’18,  formerly  publicity  and  finance  secretary, 
Westchester  County  Children’s  Association,  now 
assistant  to  the  Dean,  Barnard. 

. . . that  Emma  Bugbee,  ’09,  wrote  the  daily 

report  of  the  meetings  for  the  Herald-Tribune  and 
that  she  is  now  in  Cleveland  covering  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention. 

. . . that  others  attending  the  conference  were 

Margaret  Fellows,  ’17,  representing  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society;  Ethel  Cherry,  ’14,  case  work  supervisor 
in  Westchester  County  Children’s  Court;  and  Chris- 
tine Robb,  ’18,  with  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers. 

. . . that  Marjorie  Candee,  ’24,  who  is  the 

publicity  director  of  the  Seamen's  Church  Institute, 
was  given  one  of  the  six  national  awards  by  the 
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Social  Work  Publicity  Council  for  the  year’s  record 
of  activities  to  interpret  the  aims  and  functions  of 
the  Seamen’s  Church  Institute  of  New  York. 

. . . that  the  Melbourne  (Australia)  Argus  pub- 
lished a photograph  of  Dean  Gildersleeve  in  an 
April  issue  over  the  caption,  “One  of  America’s 
most  prominent  women.”  This  fact  was  reported 
by  Isabel  Williams,  ’26,  who  is  one  of  the  physicians 
in  charge  of  a hospital  in  Launceston,  Tasmania. 

. . . that  the  quadrangle  in  front  of  Milbank  Hall 
has  been  greatly  improved  and  beautified  this  past 
month  through  the  interest  and  generosity  of  Mrs. 
George  Arents,  Jr.  After  a visit  to  Barnard  at  the 
time  of  Greek  Games,  she  was  asked  her  opinion 
about  the  planting  on  the  campus.  Mrs.  Arents’ 
gardens  in  Rye,  New  York,  are  well  known  in 
Westchester  for  their  beauty,  and  Mrs.  Arents  is  an 
authority  in  this  field.  She  gave  most  generously  of 
her  time  to  study  the  problems  of  a city  campus 
and  sent  down  valuable  trees  from  her  own  nursery 
at  Rye.  The  interest  of  faculty  and  students  in  the 
campus  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  results 
of  her  planning. 

. . . that  more  than  fifty  alumnae,  prominent  in 
the  publicity  and  advertising  professions  foregath- 
ered to  talk  things  over  at  dinner  on  June  9.  Dis- 
cussion centered  on  ways  and  means  of  furthering 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Fund.  Around  the  circle 
we  saw  Dean  Gildersleeve,  Beatrice  Lowndes  Earle, 
Doris  Fleischman,  Elizabeth  Wright  Hubbard, 
Dorothy  McGrayne  Olney,  Marjorie  Candee  Houck, 
Margaret  E.  Snyder,  Mary  Bliss,  Lily  Murray  Jones, 
Anna  May  Callan,  Elsa  Herzfeld  Naumburg, 
Dorothy  Woolf,  Marian  Churchill  White,  Alice  Kil- 
leen Johnson,  Gene  Pertak  Storms,  Margaret  Gris- 
tede  MacBain,  Marion  Travis,  Elizabeth  Codding- 
ton,  Clare  Howard,  Katherine  Gay,  Marian  Moss- 
man,  Helen  Stevens,  Helen  Erskine,  Martha  Co- 
man of  the  Phoenix  News  Publicity  Bureau  and 
Maude  White  Stewart,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Seven  Women’s  College  Committee  and  many  other 
alumnae. 

. . . that  the  “Little  House”  on  our  new  Riverside 
property  will  Ire  open  during  the  summer  and  alum- 
nae visitors  will  be  welcomed  by  Helen  Stevens, 
assistant  to  the  Dean. 

. . . that  Mrs.  Martin  LeBoutillier  (Cornelia 
Geer),  ’17,  has  been  appointed  Dean  of  Women  at 
Occidental  College  in  California  and  leaves  for  the 


coast  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal  about  August 
first. 

. . . that  the  Pullman  Company  has  named  one 
of  its  new  cars,  “Barnard  College,”  and  this  is  “a 
ten  section,  two  bedroom,  one  compartment  car 
of  the  latest  type,  containing  air-conditioning 
features.”  This  car  is  at  present  operating  between 
Boston  and  Chicago  via  the  Boston  & Albany  and 
New  York  Central  Railroads.  All  this  information 
was  sent  to  Elsa  Herzfeld  Naumburg,  ’03,  who, 
after  travelling  to  Chicago  recently  in  a “Vassar” 
car  and  returning  in  a “Mount  Holyoke”,  wrote 
to  the  Pullman  Company  about  Barnard. 

Talking  It  Over 

The  enthusiasm  of  sixty-five  Alumnae  Fund 
Committee  members  and  class  representatives 
who  gathered  in  Hewitt  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
May  21  for  a dinner  given  by  the  Dean,  was  con- 
siderably dampened  by  the  fact  that  Miss  Gilder- 
sleeve herself  was  ill  and  unable  to  attend.  Ellen 
O’Gorman  Duffy  greeted  the  guests  in  the  name  of 
their  hostess,  and  expressed  the  appreciation  of  Miss 
Gildersleeve  and  the  trustees  for  the  efforts  of  the 
representatives  in  behalf  of  the  College. 

Marian  Mansfield  Mossman,  who,  with  Marian 
Churchill  White  has  been  responsible  since  the 
Fund’s  beginnings  in  1933  for  its  splendid  publicity, 
was  in  her  best  and  most  flippant  form  as  toast- 
mistress. 

Marion  Travis,  chairman  of  the  Fund  Committee, 
paid  tribute  to  the  representatives,  saying  frankly 
that  she  had  never  expected  that  a working  com- 
mittee of  over  sixty  members  could  function  so  well 
She  stressed  the  vital  importance  of  winning  more 
donors  to  the  Fund  if  a dependable  annual  income 
is  to  be  maintained  for  the  college.  “We  must  rely 
on  individual  gifts  each  year,”  she  declared,  “for 
the  large  accumulations  in  class  treasuries  have 
nearly  all  been  turned  over  to  the  Fund.” 

Miss  Travis  announced  that  Grace  Reining  Upde- 
grove,  ’30,  would  serve  as  secretary  to  the  Alumnae 
Fund  next  year,  since  Gene  Pertak  Storms  has 
resigned. 

A letter  from  Florence  de  Loiselle  Lowther  in 
the  Belgian  Congo  was  read.  Even  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa,  surrounded  by  a jungle  full  of  pigmies  and 
wild  animals,  she  asks  for  news  of  the  Fund  and 
copies  of  the  Monthly. 
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Other  speakers  were  Dr.  Elizabeth  Wright  Hub- 
bard, treasurer  of  the  Associate  Alumnae,  who 
brought  the  greetings  of  the  Association  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mrs.  Rice;  Helen  Erskine,  who  told  her 
audience  how  Barnard’s  publicity  does  not  just 
“happen”,  but  that  it  must  be  the  result  of  careful 
planning;  and  Helen  Kennedy  Stevens,  who  des- 
cribed the  money-raising  plans  and  organization  of 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Fund  Committee. 

Comment 

Two  years  of  noteworthy  achievement  have 
marked  the  term  of  office  of  Madeleine  Hooke 
Rice  as  president  of  the  Associate  Alumnae.  She 
has  worked  tirelessly  and  earnestly  in  drawing  the 
interest  of  the  alumnae  back  to  the  college.  During 
her  administration  the  alumnae  clubs  in  out-of- 
town  cities  have  grown  from  a scattered  few  to 
eighteen  strong  and  growing  organizations  with 
many  more  in  the  process  of  forming.  Her 
vision  of  the  importance  of  alumnae  strength  for  the 
college  has  fostered  many  alumnae  projects  and  a 
re-evaluation  of  alumnae  procedure  with  the  hope 
of  simplifying  the  routine  and  making  the  rules 
more  flexible.  Two  outstanding  social  events 
brought  back  many  graduates.  The  dinner  in  honor 
of  George  A.  Plimpton  last  year,  and  the  very  large 
alumnae  dinner  celebrating  Miss  Gildersleeve’s 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  Dean,  this  year.  In 
neither  of  these  affairs  was  Mrs.  Rice’s  work  ex- 
officio.  She  labored  ceaselessly  with  her  committee 
members  that  no  effort  should  be  spared  in  making 
the  occasion  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  college. 
Her  calm,  gracious  supervision  has  done  much  to 
fill  these  past  two  years  with  quiet  achievement. 

♦ 

Elizabeth  Wright  Hubbard,  ’17,  a member  of 
that  first  group  of  women  for  whom  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  opened  its  doors,  will  be 
president  of  the  Associate  Alumnae  for  next  year. 
Dr.  Hubbard,  who  describes  herself  as  an  old-fash- 
ioned family  physician,  is  the  wife  of  Benjamin  All- 
dritt  Hubbard,  director  of  non-athletic  extra-curric- 
ular student  activities  at  Columbia.  With  her  chil- 
dren, her  medical  practice  and  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation, Dr.  Hubbard’s  winter  promises  to  be  very 
busy.  In  addition,  off  the  campus,  she  is  a director 
of  the  National  Child  Welfare  Association  and  of 


the  National  Kindergarten  Association.  A former 
director  and  treasurer  of  the  Associate  Alumnae, 
Dr.  Hubbard  is  conversant  with  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  her  office.  The  same  energy, 
courage  and  ability  which  carried  her  through  medi- 
cal school,  an  interneship  at  Bellevue,  several  years 
of  graduate  study  in  Europe  and  six  years  of  prac- 
tice in  Boston  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  alumnae  and  the  college  at  a most  important 
period.  That  habit  of  trail-blazing  which  has 
marked  Dr.  Hubbard’s  career  so  far,  will  lead  the 
alumnae  toward  a successful  celebration  of  the 
college’s  fiftieth  anniversary. 

Bigger  and  Better 

The  preliminary  report  made  by  Marion  Travis, 
the  Alumnae  Fund  chairman,  showed  that  the 
grand  total  of  the  Fund  for  1936  is  over  $19,000, 
some  $3000  ahead  of  1935.  The  results  as  available 
on  Commencement  night  are  printed  below  and  the 
complete  Fund  report,  including  the  achievements 
of  all  classes,  will  be  published  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  Monthly. 

Gifts  have  been  received  from  804  donors,  allocated 
as  follows: 

$7,632.85  in  unrestricted  funds  to  augment  the  College 


income. 

$103.50  for  scholarships. 

$288.00  for  student  loan. 

$720.75  towards  the  purchase  of  the  Riverside  block. 

Grand  total  from  individual  gifts  $8,745.10 

Class  gifts  made  through  the  Fund  in  1936  . . 3,480.50 
Special  gifts  from  five  clubs 

Barnard  College  Club  of  New  York,  to  maintain 

a student  at  Barnard  1936-37  930.00 

Washington,  D.  C.  Club,  for  the  Riverside  block  50.00 

Barnard-in-Westchester,  for  a scholarship  225.00 

Barnard-in-Bergen,  for  a scholarship  250.00 

The  Alpha  Zeta  Club,  to  establish  a scholarship 

fund,  has  given  in  cash  500.00 

(also  3 mortgage  certificates  of  face  value 
$1,500.00) 

Miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  Fund  112.96 

Special  Gifts  made  to  the  College  by  alumnae 

AND  COUNTED  IN  THE  ALUMNAE  FUND 

6 Scholarship  gifts  1,149.00 

5 gifts  towards  the  purchase  of  Riverside  block  2,300.00 


GRAND  TOTAL  OF  THE  FUND  $17,742.56 

Securities  (see  above)  $ 1,500.00 


TOTAL  $19,242.56 


Barnardiana 


The  use  of  one  phrase  has  been  increasing  like 
a geometric  progression  in  recent  conversations 
about  Barnard.  “New  York  is  Barnard’s  labor- 
tory,”  we  all  say,  and  our  listeners  think  of  the 
theaters  and  the  Metropolitan,  and  murmur,  “Yes, 
what  a wonderful  opportunity!"  But  our  laboratory 
is  more  completely  furnished  than  that,  and  it 
touches  our  students’  lives  at  many  more  points 
than  the  arts.  We  cannot  begin  to  itemize  course 
after  course  which  is  giving  the  undergraduates  an 
intellectual  proving  ground  by  using  the  city's 
materials,  but  we  do  want  to  sketch  here  some 
of  the  exciting  things  which  students  could  do  no- 
where else  in  the  world. 

Art  courses  occur  to  everyone  first.  Naturally  stu- 
dents visit  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Cloisters, 
the  Hispanic  Society,  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
Whitney  Gallery,  and  the  Frick  Collection.  The 
class  in  prints  and  drawings  meets  weekly  in  the 
Print  Room  at  the  Metropolitan  to  study  originals. 
The  manuscripts  of  the  Morgan  Library  are  fre- 
quently studied,  and  current  exhibitions  are  visited. 
There  is  a less  obvious  way  in  which  the  city  helps 
our  art  department,  and  that  is  in  its  architecture, 
students  analyze  buildings  ranging  from  the  Colum- 
bia Library  to  Radio  City.  These  girls  know  the 
originals  of  pictures  and  buildings,  instead  of 
shuffling  over  photographs  only. 

Music  is  another  fairly  obvious  field  when  we 
speak  of  our  laboratory.  There  are  W.P.A.  concerts 
at  McMillan  Theater,  Philharmonic  concerts,  Metro- 
politan Opera  performances,  and  the  choral  work 
of  the  New  Yoik  Oratorio  Society  and  the  Schola 
Cantorum.  More  than  this,  we  have  access  to  the 
great  collections  of  instruments  at  the  Museum,  and 
to  the  Music  Library.  Of  course,  recordings  of 
great  music  (which  will  be  increasingly  available 
in  the  Riverside  building)  are  valuable,  but  actual 
attendance  at  these  concerts  does  the  soul  and  the 
imagination  good. 

The  wealth  spread  before  English  students  is 
Croesus-like.  Classes  in  medieval  literature  become 
familiar  with  that  civilization  by  studying  the 
Metropolitan’s  collections  of  armor,  ivory,  and  sculp- 
ture. Girls  taking  “Short  Story’’  are  encouraged  to 
look  fof  copy  in  the  life  around  them,  and  are  often 
asked  to,  keep  diaries  much  as  did  O.  Henry  for 


New  York  and  Dickens  for  London.  Students  of 
drama  attend  important  plays,  sometimes  go  to  first 
nights  and  mail  in  their  criticisms  before  the  morn- 
ing papers  appear  carrying  the  professional  reviews. 
Often  they  read  scripts,  work  out  a method  of  pro- 
duction like  a play  reader,  and  then  study  the  per- 
formance on  a downtown  stage.  They  try  dramatiz- 
ing a book  which  they  know  is  in  preparation  on 
Broadway,  (like  “Paths  of  Glory”  or  “Pride  and 
Prejudice”)  before  they  attend  the  play.  At  every 
step  they  can  compare  their  results  with  the  best 
theatrical  work  in  the  country. 

Still  we  have  not  exhausted  our  laboratory.  Our 
archeology  classes  practically  live  at  the  Museum, 
and  the  department  of  anthropology  uses  the  Hall 
of  Prehistoric  Man  (the  best  such  collection  in  the 
world)  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Stu- 
dents in  this  field  also  go  to  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  and  to  the  lectures  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ethnological  Society.  They  have  found,  too, 
that  such  movies  as  “Man  of  Aran",  “Tabu”  and 
“Nanook  of  the  North”  can  be  very  valuable. 

In  the  field  of  government  the  undergraduates  are 
learning  at  first  hand  just  how  practical  politics  can 
be;  they  take  frequent  trips  to  courts,  public  housing 
projects,  workmen’s  compensation  hearings.  Some 
of  the  advanced  students  actually  work  in  govern- 
ment bureaus  or  in  organizations  concerned  with 
public  service,  like  civil  service  reform  leagues.  In 
addition  to  their  philosophy  of  government,  they 
are  learning  just  what  problems  confront  a busy 
official. 

Economics  students  who  have  mastered  statistics 
in  college  have  a chance  to  tackle  figures  in  the  raw. 
One  major  is  spending  two  half  days  a week  in  a 
brokerage  office,  where  the  Wall  Street  atmosphere 
breathes  life  into  her  theories.  Another  is  doing 
research  work  in  a large  bank,  a third  is  making  an 
analysis  of  case  records  at  a social  agency.  The  de- 
partment sees  to  it  that  this  work  is  truly  educa- 
tional, and  that  the  students  know  basic  theories — 
so  they  can  see  the  forest  in  spite  of  the  trees! 

There  is  still  sociology,  and  here  the  city  test 
tubes  are  inexhaustible.  Students  study  the  racial 
groups  in  New  York,  they  make  detailed  reports 
on  specific  areas  like  Greenwich  Village,  they  learn 
the  struggles  of  “second  generation  Americans”  to 


adjust  themselves  to  our  customs,  and  make  observa- 
tion trips  to  places  as  diverse  as  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
and  Father  Divine’s  meetings. 

This  isn’t  all,  but  it’s  enough.  Barnard’s  campus, 


properly  viewed,  is  the  three  hundred  and  eight 
square  miles  of  New  York  City,  and  her  laboratory 
equipment  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  sixteen  and 
a half  billion  dollars. 


How  They  Do  It 


you  can’t  see  Frederick  Barnard’s  words  on 
need  for  a New  York  college  for  women, 
if  you  wander  into  Barnard  Hall  these  days. 
They  are  completely  hidden  by  a huge  poster 
symbolizing  the  undergraduates’  thoughts  on  the 
need  for  a new  building  for  Barnard — a poster, 
incidentally,  which  shows  exactly  what  the  under- 
graduates are  doing  about  it. 

On  a robin’s-egg-blue  ground  is  a fat  thermo- 
meter in  which  the  scarlet  “mercury”  indicates 
(as  the  Monthly  goes  to  press)  $572.81.  Notations 
at  the  side  show  what  has  sent  it  up — Italian 
Club,  $76.64;  1938,  $18.85;  AA,  $20.82,  and  so 
on,  with  most  of  Barnard's  clubs  and  classes  each 
represented  with  an  amount. 

It  shows  how  much  the  undergraduates  have 
done — but  it  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  interesting 
story  of  how  they’ve  done  it.  That  goes  back  to 
the  first  of  March,  when  the  Student  Council 
appointed  a committee  composed  of  Diana  Hirsh, 
Bulletin  editor,  as  chairman;  Helen  Nicholl,  Honor 
Board  chairman,  and  Jane  Craighead,  Under- 
graduate Treasurer.  In  the  few  short  months 
since  then,  they  have  set  up  the  mechanism  for  a 
long  term  campaign  to  be  continued  during  the 
next  three  years.  This  year  they  have  raised  the 
$582.81 — mostly,  the  committee  will  proudly  tell 
you,  by  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes. 

They  decided  that  the  best  way  to  work  was 
through  the  clubs,  urging  each  organization  either 
to  contribute  a gift  from  its  treasury  or  to  under- 
take what  the  1930’s  call  projects.  These  took  all 
sorts  of  forms.  The  Psychology  Club  had  a favor- 
ite name  raffle — you  lifted  your  favorite  name  from 
a board  and  then  had  to  pay  the  5 cents  to  one 
dollar  indicated  under  the  slip.  The  Liberty  League 
had  a “Silver  Tea”  at  which  Mrs.  Paul  Achilles, 
alumnae  trustee,  told  undergraduates  “How  the 
College  is  Run.”  Baby  pictures  of  the  faculty  were 
displayed  by  the  Spanish  Club  and  could  be  viewed 
by  those  interested — at  a price.  Wigs  and  Cues 
broke  precedent  by  charging  small  admissions  fees. 


One  of  the  social  highlights  of  the  spring  term 
was  the  Italian  Club’s  Florentine  Festival,  very 
professional  with  singing  and  dancing  by  well 
known  Italian  musicians  and  dancers;  very  swank, 
and  $2  a ticket.  Less  ambitious  but  just  as  enthusi- 
astic have  been  the  Athletic  Association’s  three 
projects — a milk  bar  on  Jacob  Schiff,  with  milk 
and  cookies  at  3 cents;  a sale  of  fruit  peddled 
all  over  the  campus  in  a pushcart;  and,  most  excit- 
ing, a penny  race.  This  involved  both  physical  and 
mental  exercise,  for  first  the  athletes  bent  in  two 
measuring  off  the  exact  distance  from  the  north 
end  of  Barnard  Hall  to  the  imaginary  corner  of 
the  new  building.  When  the  athletes  finished,  the 
mathematicians  went  into  action,  figuring  out  just 
how  many  pennies  would  cover  that  distance.  From 
then  on,  it  was  up  to  each  of  the  four  classes  to 
race  to  the  finish  by  dropping  into  conveniently 
located  boxes  as  many  pennies  as  possible. 

Next  year’s  committee — Jane  Craighead,  chair- 
man, Ruth  Kleiner,  and  Marion  Patterson — are 
already  at  work  on  plans  for  a Fair  and  other 
ambitious  projects  that  had  best  be  described  next 
fall.  So  instead  we’ll  tell  you  how  Barnard  took 
possession  of  the  Riverside  Quadrangle. 

That  happened  on  May  Day.  The  fence  was 
decked  with  flags  and  on  the  erstwhile  tennis 
courts  was  a Maypole.  Inside  (price  2 cents  ad- 
mission) were  divertissements.  There  was  a side- 
show full  of  freaks — the  girls  who  got  all  A’s,  a 
Professor,  and  a Ubangi  savage  with  a properly 
distended  lower  lip  made  of  a tenikoit  ring.  Two 
fortune  tellers  did  a rushing  business.  A hand- 
writing expert  revealed  the  dark  secrets  contained  in 
each  client’s  development  of  what  once  was  Palmer 
method.  And  inside  the  little  house  that  now  con- 
tains the  English  Department  was  a shooting 
gallery  complete  with  pop  gun  and  five  cardboard 
figures.  Only  one  marksman  succeeded  in  knock- 
ing all  five  men  down.  That  sharpshooter  was 
Virginia  Crocheron  Gildersleeve. 


PROJECTIONS 


Gulli  Linclh 

Muller 

Interviewed  by 

Cornelia  Geer  Le  Boutillier 

Those  who  knew  Gulli  Lindh  soon  after  her 
coming  to  the  United  States  from  Sweden  will 
recall  with  pleasure  the  square,  responsive  face,  the 
gray,  straight,  merry  eyes,  the  look  of  readiness  and 
adequacy  and  eagerness,  which  she  brought  to  the 
class  of  1917  at  Barnard.  They  may  remember  best 
of  all,  the  cadences  of  her  light,  ringing  voice,  the 
charm  of  which  was  enhanced — and  still  is — by 
many  an  accidentally  unEnglish  turn  of  phrase  and 
inadvertent  pronunciation.  Good  will  radiated  from 
her;  she  made  friends  at  once;  but  we  all  felt  that 
there  was  something  in  her  neither  withheld  nor 
given,  power  in  leash,  as  it  were. 

Gulli  grew  up  in  Tyringe,  Sweden.  She  was 
educated  privately,  but  attended  school  at  Stock- 
holm for  two  years  before  coming  to  New  York.  It 
was  one  of  her  teachers  at  this  school  who  advised 
her  so  strongly  to  try  her  luck  with  us.  She  lived 
with  New  York  friends  of  this  teacher;  and  in  those 
first  months  in  a strange  land,  she  tutored  in  Eng- 
lish, took  courses  at  Wadleigh  High  School,  and 
acted  as  companion  to  an  old  lady  for  several  hours 
a day.  She  passed  the  College  Entrance  Board  Ex- 
aminations, and  entered  Barnard  in  1914;  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  of  1917,  after  having  missed  a 
half  year  because  of  typhoid  fever.  Handicapped, 
by  language  difficulties  that  is,  she  still  contrived 
to  complete  the  course  at  Barnard  in  two  and  a half 
years,  cum  laude;  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 


and  was  awarded  the  Caroline  Duror  Fellowship. 

Before  entering  Barnard  she  had  decided  to  study 
medicine.  At  this  time  “P  and  S”,  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University, 
was  open  only  to  men.  A number  of  influential  per- 
sons connected  with  Barnard  were  pushing  for  the 
admission  of  women:  President  Butler  and  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  were  favorable  if  a practical  plan  were 
forthcoming;  the  dean  was  working  without  haste 
and  without  rest,  with  her  usual  intelligence  and 
effectiveness;  there  were  now  four  women  at  Bar- 
nard who  wished  to  enter  the  next  year.  Of  these, 
the  most  eager  and  the  most  unremitting  was  Gulli 
Lindh.  She  used  to  visit  the  place  every  week  or  so 
and  wait  upon  Dean  Samuel  Lambert.  Patiently 
at  first,  and  then  impatiently,  he  explained  to  her 
that  the  project  was  impossible  of  success,  showed 
her  the  overcrowded  laboratories. 

“I  will  come  again  in  two  weeks,”  she  said. 

“No!  and  no!  and  no!”  was  the  iron  reply,  tem- 
pered by  benevolence. 

One  day  when  he  saw  her  coming,  “The  -Lord 
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sent  the  hornet,”  he  muttered  to  himself;  and  to 
her,  “ — if  we  could  raise  $40,000 — ” 

For  Dean  Gildersleeve  had  been  bringing  con- 
stant pressure  to  bear  upon  the  situation.  “I  have 
a girl  here,”  she  used  to  tell  him,  “who  I guarantee 
will  outstrip  all  your  men  if  you  will  admit  her.” 
She  said  to  her  associates,  “I  am  using  Gulli  Lindh 
as  a battering-ram  to  batter  down  the  doors  of  P. 
and  S.  for  women.”  Dean  Gildersleeve,  through  an 
appeal  that  went  out  of  her  office,  raised  the  first 
$5,000.  The  rest  was  given  by  a generous  Texan, 
through  the  efforts  of  two  Southern  women  doctors. 

In  July  “P.  and  S.”  announced  that  the  following 
year  it  would  open  its  doors  to  a few  women.  Drs. 
Gulli  Lindh  and  Jean  Corwin,  two  women,  gradu- 
ated tops  from  that  class.  Because  of  her  record. 
Miss  Lindh  was  given  first  choice  of  hospitals.  She 
chose  Presbyterian,  and  Miss  Corwin  did,  too. 
These  two  were  Presbyterian’s  first  women  in- 
ternes. “One  might  think,”  says  Gulli,  who  now  is 
Dr.  Gulli  Lindh  Muller,  “that  this  would  be  a 
trying  position.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  one  of 
the  happiest  and  most  stimulating  experiences  imag- 
inable. The  spirit  of  the  group  that  we  worked 
with,  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  hospital,  was  ad- 
mirable. Once  the  barriers  were  down,  we  were 
accepted  and  treated  fairly  and  generously,  and  even 
to  the  keenest  observer  no  discrimination  because  of 
my  sex  was  discernible.  Imagine  my  joy  when  I was 
offered  a humble  position  in  the  department  of 
Pathology  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons to  begin  research  work!” 

This  appointment  Miss  Lindh  did  not  accept. 
After  her  second  year  in  Medical  School,  she  had 
gone  to  China  with  a Barnard  classmate,  Elizabeth 
Wright,  now  Dr.  Elizabeth  Wright  Hubbard.  They 
met  James  Arthur  Muller  on  the  return  trip:  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  A.B.  and  Ph.D.,  Princeton; 
and  B.D.,  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  He  had  been  teaching  at 
Boone  College,  Wuchang,  China.  A few  months 
later  he  and  Gulli  were  married.  He  is  now  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  liturgies  at  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  in  Cambridge,  author  of 
“Stephen  Gardiner  and  the  Tudor  Reaction”  and 
“The  Letters  of  Stephen  Gardiner”. 

Dr.  Gulli  Lindh  Muller  became  assistant  under 
Dr.  Francis  W.  Peabody  in  researches  on  the  blood 


and  bone  marrow.  Dr.  Peabody  was  then  director 
of  the  Thorndike  Memorial  Laboratory,  Boston 
City  Hospital.  This  was  in  1923.  Dr.  Minot  had 
not  yet  made  his  discovery  of  the  efficacy  of  liver 
extract  in  pernicious  anemias.  This  discovery  was 
published  in  1926;  and  in  1927  Dr.  Minot  succeeded 
Dr.  Peabody  as  director  at  the  Thorndike.  As  sup- 
plementary to  Dr.  Minot’s  discovery,  Dr.  Muller 
continued  researches,  begun  prior  to  his  coming  to 
Thorndike,  on  the  blood  and  bone  marrow  as  they 
are  affected  by  liver  and  liver  extract,  and  on  the 
cholesterol  metabolism  in  pernicious  and  other 
anemias,  cholesterol  being  a substance  in  the  blood 
which  has  long,  in  medical  circles,  been  thought  to 
be  in  some  way  related  to  anemias.  Dr.  Muller 
continued  at  the  Thorndike  from  1923  to  1933. 
During  this  period  she  wrote  some  twenty-five 
articles  dealing  with  her  researches  and  findings. 

In  1933  Dr.  Muller  was  appointed  pathologist 
and  director  of  the  laboratory  at  the  Rutland  State 
sanatorium  at  Rutland,  Massachusetts.  Her  in- 
vestigations here  have  for  the  most  part  dealt  with 
blood  changes  in  tuberculosis.  These  findings  con- 
stitute one  criterion  which  sanatoria  may  use  in 
determining  the  management  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  muller’s  life  is  a life  of  many  interests,  many 
facets.  She  is  the  wife  of  a clergyman;  she  is 
hostess  to  his  students  at  the  Theological  School  and 
to  any  friends  who  care  to  drop  in  on  Sunday  after- 
noons at  the  charming  house  on  the  grounds  be- 
hind St.  John’s  Chapel;  she  is  director  of  an  im- 
portant research  laboratory;  she  is  the  best  company 
in  the  world,  as  any  of  her  friends  will  testify  who 
enjoy  the  vivid  play  of  her  mind  and  her  moods, 
the  merriment  and  the  seriousness  that  Bash  across 
her  changing  face.  She  is  the  giver  of  excellent  ad- 
vice to  college  girls  whose  fancy  is  lightly  turning 
to  thoughts  of  medicine. 

“Do  not  take  up  the  study  of  medicine,”  she 
says,  “unless  you  are  prepared,  both  by  strength  of 
mind  and  strength  of  physique,  to  combine  a physi- 
cian’s life  with  the  normal  married  life  of  a nor- 
mal woman.  Do  not  think  you  are  choosing  be- 
tween these  two.  You  are  not  choosing.  You  pre- 
sumably are  combining  things  that  are  extremely 
hard  to  combine.  So,  if  you  cannot  see  your  way 
to  make  this  combination,  elect  some  other  life 
work,  not  the  life  of  a woman  in  medicine.” 


Normal  Solutions  to  Average  Problems 

III— Bosses,  Male  and  Female 

By  Gulielma  F.  Alsop,  M,  D. 

The  third  in  a series  of  articles  on  Mental  Hygiene  in  which  Dr.  Alsop 
will  discuss  typical  problems  encountered  by  women  who  face  life  today 


Gertrude  sat  down  beside  me  and  took  out 
her  handkerchief  and  began  to  cry  quite 
unrestrainedly.  “I  thought  I was  settled 
for  life.  It  was  the  very  first  place  I went.”  She 
lifted  her  face  and  half  smiled.  “I  heard  all  about 
dressing  carefully  and  looking  my  best  and  I wore 
the  blue  dress  that  matched  my  eyes.  And  I got 
the  position  as  easy  as  easy.  I always  wore  blue 
dresses  because  the  boss  liked  it  And  my  work 
was  good  too.  I got  a raise  in  the  first  year.  He 
was  lots  older  than  I.  James  always  used  to  come 
for  me  and  we  went  home  on  the  same  train.  James 
and  I had  been  in  school  together.  And  one  day 
when  the  boss  and  I were  both  staying  late  to  do 
some  overtime  work,  James  made  a scene.  The 
boss  hadn’t  known  about  James  before.  Then  the 
very  next  week  he  sacked  me  and  took  a black- 
haired girl.  And  it  wasn’t  my  fault  at  all.” 

This  was  no  more  than  the  old  floor  walker- 
salesgirl  story  in  a stenographer-chief  dress  and  I 
suppose  this  same  sex  tangle  will  inevitably  be  one 
of  the  assets  and  liabilities  for  the  girl  who  has  a 
man  boss;  an  asset  if  the  girl  wants  to  become  a 
wife  instead  of  a stenographer,  a liability  if  she 
wants  to  advance  in  her  job.  And  this  represents 
a problem  that  can  never  be  lightly  dismissed  as 
long  as  girl  and  man  work  together.  Under  a man 
a girl  has  to  measure  up  differently  than  under  a 
woman.  A man  always  notices  a girl's  appearance, 
her  pleasantness,  as  well  as  her  efficiency  and  he 
forgives  certain  intangibilities  of  temperament 
more  readily.  And  I suppose  no  one  is  above  won- 
dering whether  the  boss  will  invite  her  out  to 
dinner,  or  if  not  the  great  man  himself,  then  some 
one  of  his  customers.  While  if  the  boss  is  a woman, 
the  clients  are  more  apt  to  be  women,  and  the 
chances  of  outings  and  gaieties  are  far  more  remote. 
Also,  with  a woman  boss  there  is  less  incentive  to 
keep  up  all  the  small  niceties  of  one's  appearance. 
It  is  apt  to  be  a more  uneventful  routine. 


On  the  other  hand,  a woman,  while  being  at  the 
same  time  harder  on  another  woman,  will  also  be 
more  just.  She  will  know  when  good  work  has 
been  done  and  will  praise  the  worker  regardless  of 
whether  that  especial  girl  dresses  becomingly  or  not. 

Having  had  occasion  to  place  numberless  secre- 
taries with  doctors,  I well  remember  what  one 
doctor  said,  “I  want  a girl  that’s  nice  to  look  at,  who 
has  no  circles  under  her  eyes  and  both  looks  fresh 
and  feels  fresh.  I don’t  want  to  pity  her  or  have 
compassion  upon  her.  I want  to  work  her  hard,  the 
way  I work  myself.  I also  want  a girl  I can  scold 
without  tears.  She  should  wear  shoes  in  which  her 
feet  are  comfortable  and  stylish.  And  her  emotional 
life  should  exist  somewhere  outside  my  office.” 

And  yet  there  is  the  age-old  tradition  of  glamour 
between  men  and  women  that  makes  a good 
secretary  idolize  her  masculine  boss.  Little  by  little 
she  takes  over  everything  in  his  life  that  she  can 
lay  her  hands  on,  theatre  tickets,  clothes  to  be  sent 
to  the  cleaner,  a mass  of  personal  correspondence, 
even  seeing  some  of  the  more  difficult  clients  while 
the  boss  gets  his  week-end  golf.  Only  it  is  danger- 
ous. The  woman  may  get  her  fingers  burned. 
Sometimes  it  is  successful  professionally  and  some- 
times not.  But  each  girl  entering  upon  such  a 
position  should  be  well  aware  of  its  pitfalls,  should 
be  well  aware  of  universal  drives  and  motives  in 
herself  and  in  her  boss,  and  should  be  quite  frank 
as  to  recognizing  their  appearance  in  action.  In  an 
office  where  several  secretaries  are  working  under 
one  man,  there  may  be  some  unfairness  and  partial- 
ity of  preferment  which  would  not  happen  in  an 
office  where  several  girls  are  working  under  another 
woman.  This  she  must  know  beforehand  and 
discount  beforehand.  She  must  decide  to  play  her 
sex  appeal  or  not.  She  may  get  the  boss  or  the  boss’s 
son  by  sex  appeal  but  she  will  surely  also  get  the 
enmity  and  animosity  of  the  other  girls  in  the  office. 
They  will  know,  inevitably,  what  she  is  about. 
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And  though  I am  inclined  to  think  that  husband 
hunting  is  woman’s  eternal  profession  and  that  it 
is  quite  legitimate  to  carry  on  this  search  in  the 
office  as  well  as  in  society  or  sports,  still  she  must 
sometimes  make  a choice  about  it. 

If  the  girl  wants  her  job,  she  should  forego  the 
boss  as  a prospective  husband.  Equally  naturally, 
if  she  is  in  the  office  only  to  follow  man  down  to 
his  last  lair  and  track  him  out,  why  then  her  main 
work  is  sex  work.  If  a girl  is  not  too  pretty,  too 
obvious,  the  man  may  regard  her  as  a satisfactory 
machine  and  many  girls  are  not  willing  to  be 
regarded  as  a satisfactory  machines.  “You’d  think 
he’d  make  allowances,”  she  says,  putting  on  her 
lipstick.  And  that  is  just  exactly  what  the  real 
woman  worker  does  not  want.  She  wants  to  be 
judged  and  preferred  according  to  her  perform- 
ances, not  according  to  her  curls. 

When  a girl  is  working  for  a woman,  the  prob- 
lems are,  of  course,  quite  different.  A female 
boss  is  apt  to  criticize  freely,  perhaps  too  freely.  And 
women  do  not  enjoy  being  criticized.  But  the  young 
worker  must  not  only  learn  to  “take  it”  but  must 
decide  to  put  all  the  boss’  suggestions  into  effect, 
whether  about  her  person,  her  dress,  her  manners 
or  her  work. 

Remember  too,  that  the  girl  is  likely  to  have  the 
advantage  in  point  of  age  and  looks.  Smart,  slim, 
dressed  in  the  latest  style,  with  a young  man  or  two 
clamoring  for  dates,  she  may  make  the  mistake  of 
rating  herself  higher  than  her  white  haired,  spec- 
tacled boss  with  the  spare-tire  figure,  and  of  under- 
estimating the  older  woman’s  ability.  Just  another 
way  of  bringing  the  sex  standard  to  the  office. 

Or  she  presumes  on  equality  of  sex  and  thinks  it 
unnecessary  to  be  punctiliously  polite  and  deferen- 
tial. Either  of  these  errors  is  likely  to  cost  her  her 
job.  Since  young  men  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  working  under  older  men,  they  have  developed 
a far  superior  professional  manner  and  technique. 
When  speaking  to  the  boss,  a young  man  endeavors 
to  put  the  boss  in  a good  humor,  to  be  pleasing, 
quick,  obedient  and  to  make  the  boss  realize  that 
he,  the  young  man,  is  honored  and  delighted  to 
be  working  under  such  a distinguished  and  eminent 
man.  The  boss  (male  or  female)  and  what  he 
stands  for,  should  be  made  the  focal  point. 

A girl  should  learn  to  consider  herself  as  a part  of 


a business.  She  must  learn  that  rather  difficult  trans- 
ference of  feminine  loyalty,  away  from  persons  to 
an  impersonal  association  or  company.  This  is  very 
much  easier  said  than  done.  Perhaps  nothing  is 
harder  for  the  average  girl  than  to  realize  that  the 
interests  of  her  employer,  her  business,  her  company 
must  come  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  her.  The 
girl  who  can  achieve  this  is  the  girl  who  becomes 
indispensable,  who  is  promoted,  who  is  given  more 
responsibility  and  better  pay.  This  holds  true 
whether  the  girl  is  working  for  a man  or  a woman. 
And  the  way  to  do  it  is,  definitely,  to  study  the 
problems  and  difficulties  of  employer  or  business 
and  to  care  about  them.  Not  only  must  the  girl 
learn  to  consider  herself  a part  of  the  business  but 
she  must  realize  in  her  inmost  heart  that  she  will 
rise  or  fall  with  the  success  or  failure  of  the  com- 
pany, and  that  its  prestige  is  her  own.  Only  so 
can  she  be  secure  against  the  accusation,  so  fre- 
quently and  justly  made  against  women  workers, 
that  they  cannot  meet  a big  issue  in  a big  way. 

In  fact,  professional  and  business  jobs  mean  a 
chance  for  a definite  enlargement  of  a woman’s 
psychology,  just  as  sport  has  meant  a definite 
enlargement  of  her  personality.  Many  traits,  as 
loyalty  and  fair  play,  which  the  masculine  sex 
used  to  deny  to  the  fair  sex,  are  now  considered 
the  result  of  training  rather  than  inheritance.  And 
in  that  respect,  a boss,  whether  man  or  woman,  and 
the  opportunity  of  working  for  a big  concern,  or 
merging  the  personal  interest  in  a bigger  impersonal 
interest,  represent  new  assets  in  woman’s  life. 

In  response  to  many  requests,  Dr.  Alsop  has 
suggested  the  following  booths  as  supplementary 
reading  on  the  subjects  which  she  has  so  far 
discussed.  We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  she 
will  continue  her  articles  in  the  fall. 
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FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


(It  is  requested  that  new  clubs  advise  Mrs.  Gavin 
Keith  MacBain,  651  North  Terrace  Avenue,  Fleet- 
wood,  N.  Y or  the  Alumnae  Office,  Barnard  Col- 
lege, immediately  upon  organization.  Names  of 
officers  should  accompany  notification .) 

New  Clubs 

An  organization  meeting  for  Barnard  College 
in  Plainfield  was  held  at  the  home  of  Kathar- 
ine Newcomer  Schlichting  ’25,  in  April.  Officers 
elected  were  Alice  Canoune  ’35,  president;  Florence 
Lott  Freeman  ’25,  secretary-treasurer.  Plans  were 
made  for  the  fall  when  the  club  will  really  start. 

Joining  the  list  of  new  clubs  for  the  year,  Syracuse 
reports  a group  forming  with  Mrs.  Joseph  Brick 
(Beatrice  Goble  ’30)  as  president. 

Bergen 

The  Barnard-in-Bergen  Club  held  its  final  meet- 
ing of  the  year  on  Tuesday,  May  12,  celebrating 
the  occasion  with  a dinner  at  the  Elks  Club  in 
Hackensack.  Prof.  Louis  A.  Loiseaux  was  the  guest 
of  honor,  and  reminisced  about  the  early  days  of 
Barnard.  Other  guests  were  Ellen  O’Gorman  Duffy, 
Helen  Erskine,  and  Madeleine  Hooke  Rice,  all  of 
whom  had  addressed  the  club  at  its  earlier  meetings. 
Aileen  Pelletier,  retiring  president,  presided,  and 
outlined  briefly  the  progress  of  the  club  since  its 
founding  two  years  ago.  She  then  turned  the  meet- 
ing over  to  the  new  president,  Marion  La  Fountain 
Peck,  who,  in  turn,  introduced  the  new  treasurer, 
Mary  Maxon  Dorrance,  and  the  new  recording  sec- 
retary, Andrea  Washington. 

New  York 

The  scholarship  of  the  New  York  Club  has  been 
awarded  by  the  Admissions  Committee  of  the 
College  to  Benita  Blair,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ben  H.  Blair  of  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Miss  Blair,  who  is  a niece  of  the  poet,  the  late  Vachel 
Lindsay,  is  graduating  this  June  from  the  Shaker 
Heights  School  with  the  highest  honors. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  com- 
ing year:  Mrs.  Francis  D.  McCormick,  (Judith 
Byers),  president;  Margery  Eggleston,  vice-presi- 
dent; Florrie  Holzwasser,  secretary;  and  Edna  E. 
Wetterer,  treasurer. 


Philadelphia 

The  final  meeting  of  this  season  was  a picnic  sup- 
per on  May  23  at  the  home  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Potter  McCutcheon  at  Smoke-House 
Farm,  Downington,  Pa.  In  April,  Mrs.  William  L. 
Duffy,  trustee  and  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
Friends  of  Barnard,  addressed  the  group  which 
met  as  guests  of  Mrs.  Paul  Maxon  Phillips. 

Washington 

\ A iss  mary  anderson,  director  of  the  Women’s 
* Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
and  other  members  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  staff 
were  the  guests  of  honor  at  the  Washington  Barnard 
Club  meeting.  May  3.  Mrs.  Frank  Phillips  (Arcadia 
Near,  ’23),  who  is  chief  of  the  statistical  division  of 
the  Women's  Bureau,  entertained  the  Club  for  tea. 

Among  the  Barnard  alumnae  present  were:  Hen- 
rietta Beman,  Mildred  Curran,  Olivia  Russell,  Mar- 
iorie  Brittingham,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Nauheim  (Bea- 
trice Strasburger),  Edythe  Weiner,  Winifred  Sheri- 
dan, Marjorie  Graff,  Iris  Tomasulo,  Dora  Breit- 
weiser,  Mae  MacMurray,  Lily  Douglas,  Ruth  Hen- 
derson, Edna  Lonigan,  Mrs.  David  Barr  (Elinor 
Sachs),  Mrs.  Stella  Bloch  Hanau,  Mrs.  William 
Powell,  Dorothy  Crook,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Phillips. 

Westchester 

' I hree  hundred  alumnae  and  their  guests  mo- 
tored  to  “Nevis”,  the  home  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton’s son  at  Irvington-on-the-Hudson,  for  their 
annual  garden  party.  This  beautiful  68  acre  estate, 
purchased  by  Col.  T.  Coleman  du  Pont  in  1915, 
was  given  by  Mrs.  du  Pont  to  Columbia  to  further 
its  work  in  landscape  architecture  and  gardening. 
Dr.  Hugh  Findlay,  head  of  that  department  at 
Columbia  was  host  to  the  Westchester  alumnae  and 
told  of  Columbia’s  plans  for  the  property  and  the 
good  fortune  the  university  had  in  preserving  one 
of  the  few  remaining  examples  of  true  English 
landscaping  left  in  America.  Prior  to  Dr.  Findlay’s 
more  formal  address  on  the  west  porch  of  the  house 
overlooking  the  lawns  and  the  Hudson  River,  Anne 
Holden  ’22,  and  a string  trio  of  co-members  of  the 
New  York  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  played 
an  all-French  program. 

Mrs.  George  Snibbe  (Marie  Winiker  ’24)  of 
Scarsdale  was  general  chairman  of  the  garden  party. 
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SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


TOWHEYWOOF) 

* * On  the  Sound  — At  Shippan  Point  * * 

Preparatory  to  the  Leading  Colleges  for  Women.  Also 
General  Course.  Art  and  Music.  Separate  Junior  School. 
Outdoor  Sports. 

Address  Mary  Rogers  Roper,  Headmistress 
Box  B Stamford,  Connecticut 


THE  CALHOUN  SCHOOL 

309  West  92nd  Street 

KINDERGARTEN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

38  years  of  successful  college  preparatory  work 

PROGRESSIVE  BUT  THOROUGH 


^atnt  l®argan?I’a  §>djnal 

A New  England  school  for  girls  emphasizing  preparation 
for  the  leading  colleges,  but  offering  a broad  general  course 
including  secretarial  work,  music,  art,  and  dramatics. 
Modern  fire-proof  building  on  country  estate. 

Established  1865  Incorporated  1875 

ALBERTA  C.  EDELL.  A.M.,  Principal 
Waterbury,  Conn. 


THE  NURSERY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
OF  BOSTON 

Prepares  students  for  educational  work  with  children 
two,  three,  four  and  five  years  of  age  individually  and 
in  groups.  Graduates  are  teaching  in  private  schools, 
cooperative  nursery  schools,  churches,  settlements,  hos- 
pitals, private  homes,  camps,  and  other  institutions. 
Summer  session  June  29  to  August  8. 

ABIGAIL  ADAMS  ELIOT,  Ed.D..  DIRECTOR 
147  Ruggles  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


FINCH  SCHOOL 

special  vocational  courses  for  older  girls — Fine  Arts, 
Homemaking,  Music  and  Secretarial — in  addition 
to  the  regular  two-year  course  for  graduates  of 
preparatory  schools.  Catalog 
Jessica  D.  Cosgrave,  61  East  77th  St.  New  York  City 


From  the  Alumnae  Fund 

A pair  of  kid  gloves  were  found  at  the  Com- 
mencement Reunion  on  June  3rd.  Owner 
should  inquire  at  the  Comptroller’s  Office. 

The  Alumnae  Secretary  wishes  to  express  her 
sincere  thanks  to  those  whose  prompt  and  helpful 
response  to  the  appeal  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
Monthly  was  of  material  assistance  in  tracing  many 
of  the  alumnae  there  listed  as  “lost”. 

Gertrude  H.  Ressmeyer 

Barnard  Buy  Ways 

To  be  fully  prepared  for  a summer  away  from 
home  there  are  several  things  to  be  done. 
First,  you  can  not  go  away  without  arranging  that 
your  Herald  Tribune  be  at  your  door  step  to  greet 
you.  Also,  a new  address  in  the  country  is  no  good 
unless  your  friends  know  about  it.  So  let  H.  Cook 
& Sons  print  your  name  and  address  on  some  attrac- 
tive stationery  or  make  up  some  smart  informals  for 
those  casual  parties  you  will  be  giving.  For  those 
staying  in  town  Henri  offers  solace  in  the  way  of 
a cool  dining  place  with  good  food  and  wines.  Let 
Little  Print  bid  on  those  odd  printing  jobs  you  may 
want  done  in  a hurry — also  let  Horan  do  the  electros 
or  engravings  necessary  for  any  of  your  printing. 
Horan  has  been  responsible  for  the  pictures  and 
Little  Print  for  the  printing  of  the  Monthly,  so  nat- 
urally we  recommend  them  for  consideration. 

Class  Notes 

1901  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Donohugh  (Agnes  Leaycraft)  has 
been  appointed  full  professor  at  Hartford  Seminary  Founda- 
tion, Hartford,  Conn.  Her  chair  of  ethnology  is  the  first 
at  any  seminary. 

1901  The  thirty-fifth  anniversary  class  had  a most  suc- 
cessful reunion,  with  almost  half  of  its  members  present. 
Pauline  Dederer,  1901’s  president,  was  on  from  New 
London;  Elizabeth  Carhart  from  Dorset,  Vt.;  and  Mabel 
Elting  McLaury  from  New  Paltz.  Others  who  did  not 
have  quite  so  far  to  travel  were  Amy  Loveman,  May  Wen- 
dell, Lenda  Hanks,  Clara  Hudson,  Madelene  Heroy 
Woodward,  Hilda  Josephthal  Hellman,  Marie  Wehncke 
Noeggerath,  Alma  Wallach  Liebmann,  Elizabeth  Ham- 
ilton Best,  Adele  Johnson,  Mary  Morrison,  Isabelle 
Cooper,  Helen  Kane,  Mary  Fisher  Torrance  and  Eliza- 
beth Roberts  Compton. 


1904  “Among  those  present"  from  1904  on  Reunion  Day 
were  Charlotte  Morgan,  associate  professor  of  English  at 
Brooklyn  College;  Florence  Hubbard,  registrar  of  Adelphi 
Academy;  Katherine  Doty,  and  Helen  Erskine  assistants 
to  the  Dean  at  Barnard;  May  Parker  Eggleston  and  Agnes 
Durant  Halsey,  newly  elected  directors  of  the  Associate 
Alumnae;  Florence  Beeckman,  class  representative  on  the 
Alumnae  Fund  Committee,  and  Florence  Cheesman  Remer. 

A third  daughter  of  the  class  of  1904,  Lucy  Appleton, 
received  her  degree  this  June.  The  others  were  Dr. 
Marjory  Nelson  and  Marjorie  Nichols.  They  are  the 
daughters  of  Mildred  Miller  Appleton,  Bess  Swan 
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Nelson,  and  Marjorie  Bacon  Nichols,  respectively.  Soon 
another  will  be  added  to  their  number  for  Caroline  Bab- 
cock, daughter  of  Caroline  Lexow  Babcock,  has  )ust  com- 
pleted her  sophomore  year  at  Barnard. 

1905  Recalling  their  thirtieth  reunion  of  last  year,  members 
of  the  class  caught  up  on  this  year's  news.  Katherine 
Goodyear  reported  both  a son  and  a daughter  at  the  Yale 
Graduate  School.  Murray,  son  of  Lily  Murray  Jones,  re- 
ceived his  M.A.  from  Columbia  this  June.  Mrs.  Jones  is 
director  of  the  North  Atlantic  section  of  the  A.A.U.W. 
Abigail  Talbot  Hallett  told  proudly  of  her  two  grandsons 
and  one  granddaughter.  Others  present  included  Pamela 
Lyall  arid  Mildred  Stahl.  The  sympathy  of  the  class  was 
extended  to  Lydia  Sparkman  Williams  in  the  loss  of  her 
husband. 

1906  Snatches  of  that  historic  musical  comedy  "Barnar- 
desia"  were  heard  coming  from  1905's  thirtieth  reunion  un- 
til a very  late  hour.  The  revival  of  that  excellent  show 
in  1906  for  the  benefit  of  a Barnard  dormitory  started  the 
fund  which  finally  resulted  in  Brooks  Hall  and  the  class 
might  well  record  it  as  one  of  their  important  contributions 
to  Barnard.  Present  at  the  gay  reunion  supper  were: 
Elizabeth  S.  Post,  Eleanor  Holden  Stoddard,  May  New- 
land  Stoughton,  Elizabeth  Bradford,  Dorothy  Brew- 
ster, Elizabeth  1.  Toms,  Edith  Somborn  Isaacs,  Jessie 
Condit,  Florence  Lilienthal  Winston,  Edith  Hei- 
mann  Mayer,  Catherine  Russell  Byles,  Eleanor  Green- 
wood. Natalie  Shinn  Smith,  Rosa  Fried  Carton,  Clara 
Schmidt,  Irma  Sligman  Jonas,  Caroline  Hall,  Mabel 
Browne,  Mildred  Wells,  Marion  Simons,  Adele  Dorset 
Smaltz,  Josephine  Paddock,  Helen  Williams,  Florence 
Bell  Shearman  and  Catherine  Post. 

1906  Josephine  Paddock  had  during  the  past  month  a 
painting,  “Two  Girls”  in  the  Allied  Artists’  of  America  ex- 
hibit at  the  National  Academy  of  Design;  and  at  the  same 
time  she  had  another  oil  figure-piece  in  the  Gramercy  Park 
Arts  Club. 

1909  Thirteen  members  of  the  class  seemed  to  be  having 
a very  merry  time  at  a corner  table  in  Hewitt  Hall:  Dean 
Smith  Schloss,  Josephine  G.  O'Brien,  Helen  Newbold 
Black,  Alice  Grant,  Edith  Seguine,  Ethel  Goodwin, 
Helen  McPherson,  Adelaide  Richardson,  Eva  vom  Baur 
Hansl,  Ella  Moos,  Ethel  Ivemey  Langmuir,  Marion 
Boyd,  Lois  Kerr. 

1910  At  1910’s  table  we  saw  Gertrude  Hunter  Howard, 
Clarice  Auerbach  Rosenthal,  Helen  Worrall  Haight, 
Helen  Crossman,  Lilian  Egleston,  Bessie  Greenwald, 
Nannettf.  Harlo,  Florence  Rose  Friend. 

1911  The  news  that  the  class  boasted  a first  grandchild 
— Penelope  Girdner  Miller’s — did  not  daunt  the  youthful 
spirits  of  1911,  who,  at  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary  sup- 
per, counted  forty-five  reuning  members.  Letters  were  read 
from  Sue  Minor  Chambers  and  Margaret  Hart  Strong 
from  California;  from  Evelyn  Dewey  Smith,  from  Green- 
castle,  Mo.,  giving  a day  in  the  life  of  a farmer’s  wife;  and 
a telegram  came  from  Elsa  Mkhler  in  Richmond,  Va. 
Katherine  Gay  claimed  the  distinction  of  having  travelled 
farthest  for  the  reunion;  she  came  on  from  Sante  Fe.  Others 
present  were  Marion  Oberndorfer  Zucker,  Ethel 
Schlesinger  Salsbury,  Linda  Wf.ymann,  Eleanor  Burne 


Dunphy,  Ethel  Leveridge  Ferara,  Vera  Fueslein,  Irma 
Heiden  Kaufman,  Helen  Runyon,  Elisabeth  Thom- 
son, Adele  Duncan  McKeon,  Olga  Ihlseng  Nunan, 
Frances  Randolph  Hasbrouck.  Estelle  J.  Ellisson,  Addie 
Morgenstern  Green,  Edith  Deacon,  Louise  Greenawalt 
Wingerter,  Charlotte  Verlage  Hamlin,  Dorothy  Sal- 
wen  Ackerman,  Stella  Bloch  Hanau,  Rose  Gerstein 
Smolin,  Annie  Van  Buskirk,  Florrie  Holzwasser,  Lillian 
Schoedler,  (who  arrived  the  day  before  from  Boston), 
Myrtle  Shwitzer,  Levanchia  Eaton,  Ida  Beck  Karlin, 
Grace  Lovell  Welch,  Emilie  Bruning,  Edna  McKeever, 
Helen  Brown  Husk,  Georgiana  Sandford  Gilman,  (on 
from  Rochester),  Ruth  Moss  Kaunitz,  Madeleine  Hirsh 
Ottenberg,  Stella  Strauss  Sinsheimer,  Anna  Herres- 
hoff,  Edith  Burns  Willett,  Agnes  Nobis  Frisbie,  Marie 
Maschmedt  Fufirmann,  Helen  Crandell,  Josephine 
Bosch  Emberton,  Gladys  Tallman,  Ethel  Cochran 
Heydecker,  and  Lotti  Greiff. 

1912  Anticipating  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary  next  June, 

1912  made  a few  preliminary  plans  for  that  event  when 
twenty-four  of  its  members  met  for  supper  in  Barnard  Hall. 
Present  were  Cora  Thees  Crawford,  Edith  Hardy  Abbott, 
(whose  daughter  is  to  be  married  later  this  month  in  Cali- 
fornia), Grace  Fischer  Farnum,  Isabel  Koss  Murray, 
Anne  Wilson,  Philadelphia  Sharp  Carpenter,  Chris- 
tene  Straiton,  Elinor  Franklin  Young,  Dorothy  Spear, 
Mildred  Hamburger  Weinberger,  Isabel  McKenzie,  Lil- 
lian MacDonald,  Anna  Hallock,  Elsa  Wunderlich, 
Beatrice  Stegman  Allison,  Lucile  Mordecai  Lebair, 
Florence  Hazel  West,  Friedolina  Jud,  Eleanor  Math- 
ews, Irene  Dalgleish  McCanliss,  Bessie  Bunzel,  Phebe 
Hoffman  Keyes,  Marion  Heilprin  Pollak,  and  Lillie 
Stern  Mayer. 

1913  Twenty-six  members  of  1913  returned  for  their 
class  supper:  Eleanor  Oerzen  Sperry,  Sallie  Pero  Mead, 
Mary  Voyse,  Edith  L.  Jones,  Edith  Halfpenny,  Mariette 
S.  Barkhorn,  Margaret  Kelly  Walsh,  Varian  White, 
Marion  Roy  Davidson,  Jean  Shaw  Horn,  Maria  de  Villi- 
LALVILLA  FRANKEL,  GLADYS  SLADE  THOMPSON,  ANNA  SaLZ- 

man  Cohn,  Augusta  Magid  Sachs,  Rebecca  Goldstein, 
Madelaine  Bunzl  Blum,  Mary  Stewart  Colley,  Mollie 
Katz  Perlman,  Hazel  Martin  Spicer,  Katherine  Noble, 
Jean  Townley  Leich,  Lucy  Powell,  Bessie  MacDonald 
Allen,  Harriet  Seibert,  Louise  Comes  Reeve. 

1914  Another  class  well  represented  was  1914.  Those 
present  were  Lucie  Petri,  Elisabeth  Schmidt,  Alice 
Clingen,  Edith  Mulhall  Achilles,  Irene  Track  Marran, 
Marguerite  Engler  Schwarzmann,  Jane  Dale,  Gertrude 
Greenwald  Strauss,  Rita  Hilborn  Hopf,  Beatrice  Heine- 
mann  Deschere,  Jeannette  Unger  Kander,  Charlotte 
Lewine  Sapinsley,  and  Jean  Barrick  Crane. 

1915  Twenty-two  members  of  the  Class  of  1915  met  for 
the  supper — a large  group  to  get  together  immediately  after 
a reunion  year.  They  couldn't  sing  this  year,  however, 
because  they  did  not  have  quite  as  much  privacy  as  before, 
but  in  spite  of  that  everyone  seemed  to  have  a good  time. 
1915  was  represented  by  Ruth  Evans,  Isabel  Totten, 
Emily  Lambert,  Linnea  Bauhan,  Elsie  Oerzen,  Elsie 
Levinson,  Helen  Misch  Cohen,  Grace  Hubbard,  Mildred 
Fitz-Randolph,  Katherine  Williams,  Jessie  Grof,  Ruth 
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Graae,  Iva  Kempton,  Dorothy  Skinker  Hooker,  Edith 
Stiles  Banker,  Fredericka  Belknap,  Grace  Banker  Pad- 
dock,  Dorothy  Dean  Boorman,  Henrietta  Buchman 
Krinsky,  Helen  MacDonald  Kuzmier,  Helen  Zagat 
Tourtorsky,  and  Constance  Lambert  Doepel,  1919. 

1916  Thirty-five  enthusiastic  members  of  the  twentieth 
anniversary  class  returned  for  a most  successful  reunion. 
Three  of  the  more  distant  ones  were  Madeleine  Batta 
Barlow,  from  Providence;  Kathryn  Trowbridge  McCor- 
mick, from  Delmar,  N.  Y.;  and  Evelyn  Haring  Blanchard 
from  Upper  Darby,  Pa.  Election  of  officers  took  place  with 
the  following  results: 

President — Marjorie  Hulskamp,  vice-president — Ger- 
trude Dunphy,  secretary — Ruth  Washburn,  treasurer — 
Esther  Wallach  Bernard.  Beatrice  Rittenberg  Gross 
was  elected  to  serve  with  Dorothy  Blondel  as  class  repre- 
sentative on  the  Alumnae  Fund  Committee. 

Others  present  were:  Dorothy  Hall,  Marie  Kellner 
Berman,  Lillian  Shrive  Esser,  Pauline  Gubner  Haff, 
Helen  Youngs  Parker,  Amalia  Gianella  Hamilton, 
Cecilia  Kohn  Gluck,  Ottilie  Popper  Appel,  Carolyn 
Stoff  Civic,  Yetta  Katz  Males,  Edith  Grossman  Grun, 
Marian  Kelly  McCormick,  Helen  Rose  Scheuer,  Rita 
Hecht  Weinberger,  Juliet  Steinthal  Davidow,  Eleanor 
Wallace  Herbert,  Margaret  Simmons,  Harriet  Wish- 
nieff  de  Onis,  Helen  Walther,  Catherine  McEntegart, 
Martha  Divine  Buell,  Mercedes  Moritz  Randall, 
Katharine  McGiffert  Wright,  Jeanne  Jacoby  Beckman 
and  Margaret  Fries. 

1917  Dorothy  Leet,  on  from  Paris,  made  1917’s  dinner  a 
very  noteworthy  occasion.  There  to  greet  her  were  Ethel 
Gray,  Irma  Hahn  Schuster,  Genevieve  Hartman  Haw- 
kins, Helen  Leet,  Anna  Hermann  Cole,  Beatrice  Bur- 
rows, Lenore  Gunzendorfer  Oppenheimer. 

1918  This  class  and  1920  joined  forces  at  dinner,  the 
group  including:  Marie  Bernholz  Flynn,  Wendela  Li- 
ander  Friend,  Margaret  Sayford  Fellows,  Carol  Grim- 
shaw  Dupy,  Ethel  Dawbarn,  Louise  Oberle,  Helen 
Calhoun  Reik  and  Josephine  MacDonald  Laprese. 

Teresa  Carbonara  will  teach  this  summer  at  the  Italian 
School  of  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

1920  Anne  McHenry  Hopkins  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  this  June. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Wickwire,  Jr.  (Marguerite  Allen  Boucher), 
died  May  3,  1936. 

Pauline  Benton,  who  has  been  engaged  in  presenting 
Chinese  Shadow  Plays  for  the  past  six  years,  is  now  in 
China.  The  sudden  death  of  her  aunt  who  had  been  collect- 
ing valuable  play  material  and  historical  data  for  the  Red 
Gate  Shadow  Players  in  China,  made  it  imperative  for 
Miss  Benton  to  leave  at  once  to  assemble  the  material 
which  her  aunt  had  prepared.  She  writes  that  she  is  now 
in  the  throes  of  intensive  research  and  has  discovered 
much  to  improve  the  repertoire  and  artistic  status  of  the 
company.  She  will  return  to  the  United  States  via  Siberia 
and  Europe,  arriving  in  New  York  about  September  first. 
Meanwhile  a cross  country  tour  for  the  entire  company  is 
being  arranged  to  start  in  New  York  in  January  1937, 


Martha  Adey  Scharf 
Insurance  and  Annuities 

14th  Floor 
80  JOHN  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

BEekman  3-8340 


If  you  enjoy 

GOOD  FOOD 

6 Dine  at  Henri's  where  the  finest  food  pro- 
curable is  prepared  in  the  true  French  manner. 
Dinner  from  $1.50.  Served  daily  from  five  to 
ten  and  all  day  Sunday. 

FAMOUS  FRENCH  CANDIES 

HENRI 

40  West  46th  Street 
New  York  City 


THERMOGRAPHY 

is  a process  that  looks  and  feels  like  engraving, 
but  does  not  require  a plate.  It  was  used  by  us 
with  commendable  results  on  the  Anniversary 
Dinner  Invitations  for  Dean  Oildersleeve. 

Special  Offer 

to  acquaint  you  with  this  new  process 

IOO  INFOKMALS  with  envelopes  $1-50 
Hurd’s  fine  ivory  satin  stock.  V our  name 
thermographed  in 

Sliaded  Anticpie  Roman 

TO  ORDER:  PRINT  YOUR  NAME  PLAINLY  AND  MAIL  TO  US 
WITH  CHECK  FOR  $1.50 


H.  COOK  & SONS.  me. 

442  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 
Telephone  Medallion  3=2290 

Inquiries  invited  on  Wedding  Invitations 
and  all  other  social  items 
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taking  Miss  Benton  and  the  company  back  to  China  for 
the  summer  of  1937. 

1921  A large  and  apparently  hilarious  group  returned  to 
celebrate  1921's  fifteenth  reunion.  From  Holland  where 
she  has  lived  for  nine  years,  came  Rachel  Souhami  de 
Leeuw.  Mary  Granger  has  returned  to  Savannah  from  a 
trip  to  India  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  De  Terra  (Rhoda  Hoff 
'23).  Gertrude  Bendheim  Strauss  has  spent  the  last  four 
years  travelling  in  South  America  and  Europe  with  her 
husband  and  son.  The  reports  indicate  quite  a literary 
group  with  Marjorie  Marks  Jacobson  writing  for  the 
American  Mercury  and  Parents  Magazine ; Elinor  Kohn 
Levi  with  two  articles  in  American  Home  and  Pauline  Tay- 
lor, associate  professor  of  French  at  N.  Y.  U.,  preparing  an 
edition  critique  of  Garin  le  Loberain,  chanson  de  geste. 
Amanda  Hoff  is  specializing  in  tropical  medicine — working 
at  Bellevue;  and,  believe  it  or  not,  Leone  Cottrell’s  daugh- 
ter graduated  from  the  Long  Island  College  of  Medicine  this 
year.  Dorothy  Fai  r Breitenfeld  is  interested  in  New 
Rochelle  politics  and  teaches  Parliamentary  Law  and  Public 
Speaking  when  not  occupied  with  her  daughter  and  son. 
Elizabeth  Mayer  has  a new  daughter  just  nine  months  old. 
Beatrice  Kafka  is  registrar  of  the  Graduate  School  for 
Jewish  Social  Work.  Ada  Beney  Mirlin  is  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  social  economics  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board.  Lee  Andrews  has  a two  year  old  son 
and  works  for  the  “Business  Printer”  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Mary  Jennings  is  attending  obstetrician  and  assistant  at- 
tending surgeon  at  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women 
and  Children.  Mary  Phillips  Stern  is  city  program  chair- 
man of  the  Parent  Teachers  Council  of  New  Rochelle. 
Marion  Groehl  Schneider  raised  $106.30  for  the  Alumnae 
Fund  and  they  challenge  us  to  guess  how. 

This  very  gay  party  included:  Alice  Cossow,  Jeannette 
Seeley'  Schwartz,  Ada  Beney  Mirlin,  Edna  Fox  Mc- 
Guire, Marion  Groehl  Schneider,  Mildred  Peterson 
Welch,  Lee  Andrews  Woerner,  Dorothy  Lind  Marks, 
Eleanor  Tieman  Fraser,  Marjorie  Phillips  Stern,  Mar- 
garet Bush  Hanselman,  Vera  L.  Binzen,  Beatrice  E. 
Kafka,  Dorothy  Falk  Breitenfeld,  Alice  Brady  Pels, 
Rachel  Souhami  de  Leeuw,  Rhoda  Hessberg  Kohn,  Eliz- 
abeth M/.yer  Epstein,  Ruth  Paterson,  Thelma  De  Graff, 
Loyilla  Butler,  Pauline  Taylor,  Amanda  Hoff,  Mary' 
Jennings,  Marjorie  Marks  Jacobson,  Ruth  D.  Ward, 
Leone  Cottrell,  Mary  Hall,  Frances  Marlatt,  Edyth 
Ahrens,  Helen  Ball  Dean,  Dorothy  Rhodes  Duerschner. 

1923  For  a non-reuning  class,  1923  had  a large  and  merry 
table  in  Hewitt  Hall.  Present  were:  Katherine  Hankinson 
Cummings,  Helen  Pattenden  Rowell,  Gertrude  Simp- 
son Magaw,  Dorothy  L.  Manning,  Alice  Burbank  Rhoads, 
Lois  Strong  Gaudin,  Irene  Lewis  Donaldson,  Helen 
Gray,  Grace  H.  Becker,  Agnes  MacDonald,  Dorothy 
Houghton,  Dorothy  Scholze  Krauss,  Ruth  Lustbader 
Israel,  Jean  Murray  Craig,  and  Jessie  A.  Galloway. 

1924  The  class  was  represented  at  supper  in  Hewitt  Hall 
by  a small  and  enthusiastic  group.  Plans  were  discussed  for 
a fall  get-together.  The  executive  board  hopes  that  the 
class  will  especially  bear  in  mind  the  alumnae  reunions  for 
next  year.  Some  exciting  plans  are  being  arranged.  Flash: 


This  year  the  long  lost  1924  banner  was  found  and  re- 
turned. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  W.  Morrow,  Jr.  (Laura 
Bang)  a son,  Michael  William,  May  2,  1936. 

1925  Married — Emma  Dietz  to  Dr.  Raymond  Frederick 
Schultz.  They  are  living  at  501  North  Rodney  Street, 
Wilmington. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crawford  (Billy  Tracts) 
a daughter,  Sabina,  May  22,  1936. 

1926  Over  eighty  loyal  members  of  the  decennial  class 
came  from  near  and  far  for  their  tenth  reunion.  At  a 
short  business  meeting  before  the  supper,  the  fol'owing 
officers  were  elected:  president — Madge  Turner  Callahan, 
vice-president — Eleanor  Newcomer  Bratley',  secretary — 
Jessica  Shipman,  treasurer — Eleanor  Antell,  representa- 
tives on  the  Alumnae  Fund,  Iona  Eccles,  Bryna  Mason 
Lieberman. 

Helen  Erskine  told  the  class  of  the  plans  for  the 
redecoration  of  the  Admission  Office,  for  which  the  $3000 
decennial  gift  of  the  class  will  be  used. 

After  supper,  Babette  Oppenheimer  Langsdorf  and 
Ruth  Coleman  Caldor  entertained  with  “Time  Marches 
Back.  Dorothy  Miner  read  verses  about  the  activities 
of  various  class  members.  Later  ’26  was  hostess  for  the 
reception  which  followed  the  report  of  the  Alumnae  Fund 
Committee,  with  Sylvia  Surut  Lewis,  chairman.  Dorothy 
Ashworth  Nathan  was  in  charge  of  the  supper. 

Frances  Alexander  Jacobs,  from  Montreal,  traveled  the 
farthest  of  anyone  for  her  tenth  reunion.  Peggy  Hatfield 
Breckenridge  came  from  Pittsburgh,  Betty  Kalisher 
Hamburger,  Anne  Lee  Worthington  Goldsborough, 
Belle  Otto  and  Dorothy  Miner  all  arived  from  Baltimore. 
From  Waterbury,  Conn,  came  Rita  deLody'guine  Faust,  and 
Christine  Hopkins  Damon  from  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Others  who  had  not  so  far  to  come  were:  Dorthy  Ander- 
son Godridge,  Eleanor  Antell,  Dorothy'  Ashworth 
Nathan,  Renee  Baruch  Samstag,  Frances  Bernheim, 
Fanny  Bokstein  Houtz,  Estelle  Borgenicht,  Florence 
Braithwaite  Wolfe,  Barbara  Brewer  LeRoy,  Dorothy 
Bruce,  Marion  Burrough,  Marianna  Byram,  Ingeborg 
Carlmark  Williams,  Margaret  Clark  Rogers,  Ruth 
Coleman  Caldor,  Celeste  Comegys  Peardon,  Grace 
Mildred  Culy'er,  Sara  Lee  Davis,  Rosamond  Dermody, 
Marie  Dinkelspiel  Menlo,  Virginia  Ehrman  Greenwald, 
Fanny  Ellsworth  Davis,  Adele  Epstein  Stein,  Dorothy 
Frese,  Renee  Fulton  Mazer,  Anita  Gennerich  Prindle, 
Alice  Gouled,  Pearl  Greenberg  Grand,  Charlotte 
Greene,  Mary  Horwitz  Herts,  Eleanor  Hilly'er,  Flor- 
ence Jenkel  Fuller,  Alice  Killeen  Johnson,  Martha 
Kline,  Mirra  Komarovsky  Horney,  Marie  Konzelman, 
Dorothy’  Elizabeth  Lazar,  Sy’lvia  Surut  Lewis,  Norma 
Lowenstein  Drabkin,  Mary  MacNeil,  Marian  Mansfield 
Mossman,  Bryna  Mason  Lieberman,  Mary’  McClelland, 
Anne  Millson,  Myrtle  Moller  Dayey,  Eleanor  New- 
comer Bratley,  Babette  Oppenheimer  Langsdorf,  Marian- 
Paschal,  Elizabeth  Patterson,  Anita  Peck  Low,  Eliza- 
beth Reynolds  Griffiths,  Edna  Ruckner,  Nora  Scott, 
May  Seeley,  Christine  Sealey,  Eunice  Shaughnessy 
Bischof,  Jessica  Shipman,  Selma  Shultz,  Margery  Skeats, 
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Dorothy  Slocum  Johnson,  Grace  Smith  Waite,  Edna 
Stahl  Cousins,  Lillian  Stahl,  Nettie  Stillman,  Lucy 
Stryker  Kanouse,  Alice  Sheaff  Dick,  Emily  Taylor, 
Elizabeth  Throckmorton  Truber,  Anne  Torpy  Toomey, 
Marjorie  Turner  Callahan,  Dorothy  van  den  Bosch 
Inglis,  Elizabeth  Weiss  Schof.nff.in,  Sylvia  Weyl  Stark, 
Lillian  Wilson,  Edith  Wiltmak,  Iona  Eccles. 

Married — Ethel  White  to  Aubrey  H.  Brownell. 

Married — Elwin  Westerhouse  to  Claude  Z.  Hilmer. 
Married — Geraldine  Gutkin  to  Samuel  L.  Crasson.  They 
are  living  at  the  Hotel  Broadmoor,  Broadway  and  102 
Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

1927  Rolling  up  a good  number  in  anticipation  of  their 
tenth  reunion,  1927  was  represented  at  the  dinner  by 
Marion  Emelin  Howell,  Evelyn  Dickert  Foster,  Cam- 
illa Cowan  von  der  Heyde,  Dorothy  Frankfeld  Selig- 
son,  Agnes  Salinger,  Ruth  Perl  Kahn,  Alison  Bry- 
ant Willington,  Bessie  Burgemeister,  Gertrude  Har- 
grave Sharp,  Sylvia  Narins  Levy,  Gladys  Frankel 
Schrank,  Helen  Robinson,  Roslyn  Salomon,  Julia  Cauff- 
man,  Harriet  Reilly  Corrigan,  Ruth  McAlee  Bradley, 
Eva  O'Brien  Sureau,  Adelaide  Rodstron  Rosenfeld,  Hen- 
rietta Krefeld,  Annette  Decker,  Mildred  Bisselle  Few- 
lass  and  Joan  Cahalane  Weaver. 

1928  Overflowing  the  main  dining  room  of  Hewitt  Hall 
so  that  they  had  a most  exclusive  party  in  the  alcove,  1928 
drew  a goodly  number.  We  saw  Jean  H.  Smith,  Kathleen 
Dunn,  Harriet  Kellar  Broughton,  Harriet  Steele 
Warden,  Janet  Brodie  Flint,  Dorothy  Woolf,  Helen  M. 
Johnson,  Edith  Colvin  Mayers,  Ruth  Greenwald  Citron, 
Louise  Schaad  Jordan,  Dorothy  Fogel  Groopman,  Flor- 
ence Beaujean,  Margaret  Davidson,  Lillian  Gallo,  Rose 
T.  Bleimeyer,  Helen  Hope  Dibbell,  Harriet  Tyng. 

1928  Married — Margaret  Barnes  to  J.  Joseph  Hourigan. 

1929  Married — Anne  Bennett  to  William  H.  Denne,  Jr. 
Claudia  Pearlman,  who  is  practising  law  with  her  father 

in  New  York  City,  has  recently  been  made  chairman  of  the 
College  Committee  of  the  Social  Service  Bureau  of  the 
Magistrates’  Courts,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Pre- 
Admission  Group  of  the  New  York  Women’s  Bar  Associa- 
tion; member  of  the  Volunteer  Defense  Panel  of  the  New 
York  Women's  Bar  Association. 

Dorothy  Brindze  is  a secretary  in  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  Macfadden  Publications. 

Margaret  Barry  is  a promotional  secretary  with  the 
Public  Affairs  Committee  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

1930  Mrs.  Jacinto  Steinhardt  (Hazel  Reeve)  who  has 
been  living  for  the  past  two  years  in  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
will  return  home  next  year. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Bailey  (Jane  Davis)  died  in  April  1936, 
of  pneumonia. 

Katherine  Brehme  has  been  elected  to  Sigma  Xi,  a 
science  honor  society  of  Columbia  University. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Barton  Zabin  (Dorothy 
Hanff),  a daughter,  Barbara  Jane,  May  24,  1936. 

Grace  Reining  Updegrove  is  to  be  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Alumnae  Fund  for  the  coming  year. 

1931  The  fifth  anniversary  class  of  1931  was  hostess  to  the 
alumnae  at  tea  on  the  North  Terrace,  immediately  preceding 


1 HE  difference  between  the  "almost 
great"  and  the  champion  is  the  striking 
difference  wise  buyers  of  printing  have 
discovered  between  the  efforts  of  others 
and  the  superb  printcraft  always  avail- 
able at  this  house. 
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the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Associate  Alumnae.  Class 
members  who  appeared  for  the  supper  at  their  first  major 
reunion  were  Grace  Buch  Zimmerman,  Marion  Ford 
Shipley,  Lois  Booth  Woodhull,  Olga  Kallos,  Louise 
Marshall,  Evelyn  Slade,  Martha  Scacciaferro,  Lillian 
Gluckman,  Beatrice  Kassell,  Beatrice  Ackerman,  Betty 
Lemkau,  Alida  Matheson,  Sally  Schaff,  Josephine  Jac- 
quin,  Jeannette  Fisher,  Esther  Grabelsky,  Isa  McIl- 
wraith,  Eleanor  Brown,  Louise  Taylor,  and  Helen 
Heuser  Goodloe. 

Edith  Klem  is  a part  time  clinic  aide  at  Vanderbilt  Clinic. 

Married — Belle  Channing  Tobias  to  Austin  Wingate 
Curtis,  Jr. 

Sally  Schaff  is  a secretary  with  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs. 

Engaged — Anne  Thomas  Gary  to  Professor  Henry  Clifton 
Panned . Miss  Gary  was  editor  of  Mortarboard  during  her 
junior  year,  and  was  president  of  her  class  as  a senior.  She 
is  a member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  won  the  Barnard  Col- 
lege International  Fellowship.  Last  January  she  received  her 
Ph.D.  from  Oxford  University.  She  is  now  a member  of 
the  history  department  of  Alabama  College  in  Montevallo, 
Ala.  Her  fiance  is  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

Engaged — Josephine  Jacquin  to  Samuel  Penn,  April  1936. 

1932  Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmond  Harris  (Catherine 
Reigger),  a daughter,  Joan  Lucille,  May  24th,  1936.  The 
Harrises  live  at  301  Longfellow  Street,  N.W.,  Washington. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Wade  Vesey  (Martha 
Collins),  a daughter,  Mollie  Martha,  April  7,  1936. 

Margaret  Forde  is  not  yet  a Ph.D.  It  was  recently  an- 
nounced in  the  Monthly  that  she  already  had  her  degree. 
She  has  been  elected  to  Sigma  XI,  science  honor  society  at 
Columbia  University. 

Married — Helen  Ranieri  to  Henry  R.  W.  Borg. 

1933  Mary  McClure  is  secretary  with  Process  Service  Co. 

Engaged — Aileen  Pelletier  to  Vincent  J.  Winkopp. 

Married — Genevieve  Crocker  Searl  to  Frank  Newman 

Lesourd.  They  are  living  at  Silver  Lake,  Staten  Island. 

Married — Alfonsina  Mary  Albini  to  Ralph  Grimaldi,  in 
April  1936. 

Married — Marie  Lillian  Eccles  to  Oran  Milton  Knud- 
sen,  on  May  26. 

Married — Dorothy  Pearlstein  to  Harold  Zuckerman. 

Lillian  Tomasulo  has  a civil  service  position  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Margaret  Martin  has  a research  fellowship  with  the 
Council  of  Industrial  Studies  at  Smith  College  for  1936-37. 

Engaged — Helen  Marie  Leonhardt  to  John  Mason 
Moler. 

Engaged — Janet  Silverman  to  Henry  C.  Lemle.  She  is 
now  secretary  to  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Chemical 
Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

1934  A large  and  enthusiastic  group  from  1934  attended 
the  reunion  supper  and  lingered  on  afterwards  to  chat  with 
members  of  their  sister  class,  Barnard’s  newest  alumnae. 
Those  present  were  Rachel  Gif.rhart,  Helen  Cahalane, 
Anne  Neumann,  Elizabeth  Marting,  Jeane  Meehan 


Bucciarelli,  Ruth  Thompson,  Catherine  Strateman, 
Bernice  Guggenheim  Weiss,  Carolyn  Potter,  Ruth 
Hecker,  Sonja  Borgeson,  Muriel  Self,  Mary  Dunican, 
Esther  Bach  Wood,  Blanche  Jahoda,  Delphine  Dowling, 
Cecilia  Roche  Steinlein,  Helen  Frankle,  Dorothy  Nowa, 
Alice  Kish  Molnar,  Sylvia  Wolfsie,  Josephine  Diggles, 
Natalie  Joffe,  Ruth  Sherburne,  Helen  Feeney,  Mary 
Dunham,  Elaine  Babcock,  Selma  Denby,  Edith  Tatnell, 
Nancy  Van  Riper,  Elsa  Moolten,  Lillian  Batlin, 
Elaine  Beatty,  Dorothea  Bernard,  Stephanie  Morka, 
Susan  Adams,  Elinor  Barnes,  Margaret  Wilhelm,  Clar- 
ice Stein,  and  Marjorie  Rainey. 

Engaged — Rita  Bp.ereton  to  Frederick  Simanowith. 

Married — Elinor  Remer  to  Donald  Frederic  Barnes. 

Engaged — Margaret  Wilhelm  to  Harry  M.  Gross,  Jr. 

Dorothy  Doan  will  receive  her  M.S.  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  this  month. 

Marie  Marting  has  been  awarded  the  Mosenthal  Fellow- 
ship from  Columbia,  and  is  to  study  music  and  composi- 
tion in  Munich  and  elsewhere  during  the  next  two  years. 

Married — Esther  Merrill  to  Nicholas  Lee  Wise.  They 
are  living  at  121  South  Vermont  Avenue,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Constance  Smith  is  to  be  assistant  to  Miss  Latham  at 
Bryn  Mawr  next  semester,  substituting  for  Marguerite 
Loud  McAneny. 

Ruth  Jenks  is  a laboratory  assistant  to  Dr.  Murphy  at 
Rockefeller  Institute. 

Mary  Phelps  is  a member  of  and  secretary  to  a group  of 
people  writing  books  for  children  at  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion Experiments. 

1935  More  than  fifty  members  of  the  class  of  1935  returned 
for  their  first  reunion.  We  wish  we  could  print  the  list  of 
those  who  were  present  at  the  supper  but  a very  old  and 
broken  down  pencil  which  must  have  been  used  by  these 
alumnae  in  Freshman  English  has  made  the  names  com- 
pletely illegible  and  without  a class  list  at  hand,  we  cannot 
even  hazard  a guess  at  most  of  them.  The  assurance  is, 
however,  that  you  missed  seeing  everyone  you  knew  by 
not  being  present. 

Roselle  Riggin  has  received  the  Certificate  des  Etudes 
Superieures  with  honorable  mention,  University  of  Toulouse, 
France. 

Isabelle  Kelley  has  been  awarded  a Carnegie  Fellow- 
ship for  six  weeks  study  this  summer  at  the  Institute  of 
Art  and  Archaeology  in  Paris. 

Jeanne  Erlanger  has  a position  with  the  National 
Reemployment  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1936  Louise  Ballhauser  is  to  be  an  apprentice  in  science 
at  Lincoln  School,  1936-37. 

Katherine  Speyer  is  faculty  secretary  in  the  Comp- 
troller’s Office  at  Barnard. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Manley  is  a research  assistant  for  the 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund. 

Ruth  Bauer  will  be  an  assistant  in  the  Occupation  Bureau 
at  Barnard  next  year. 

Engaged — Alice  Sunderland  to  Rev.  Thomas  Porter 
Simpson. 
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Edna  Chapin  Close,  1902 
Ellen  O’Gorman  Duffy,  1908 
Florence  de  Loiselle  Lowther, 
Helen  Kennedy  Stevens,  1918 


FUND  OF  BARNARD  COLLEGE 


Committee  * June,  1936 

Central  Committee 

Marion  Travis,  1920,  Chairman 

Meta  Hailparn  Morrison,  1925 
Marian  Mansfield  Mossman,  1926 
1912  Marian  Churchill  White,  1929 

Christianna  Fursc  Herr,  1932 


Grace  Reining  Updegrove,  1930,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Fund 


Ex-Officio — Officers  of  the  Associate  Alumnae 

Elizabeth  Wright  Hubbard,  1917  Isobel  Strang  Cooper 

President  Treasurer 

Gertrude  H.  Ressmeyer,  1920,  Executive  Secretary 


Advisory 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Dean 
Alice  Duer  Miller  Helen  Erskine 

Trustee  Assistant  to  the  Dean — Outside  Contacts 

Ellinor  Reiley  Endicott 

Representative  on  the  Alumnae  Committee  of  Seven  Colleges 


Emily  Lambert 
Bursar 


Class  Representatives 


1893  Mary  Pullman 

1894  Eliza  Jones 

1895  Mabel  Parsons 

1896  Ada  Hart  Arnold 

1897  Louise  Shaw  Richards 

1898  Anna  E.  H.  Meyer 

1899  Grace  Goodale 

1900  Theodora  Baldwin 

1901  Hilda  Josephthal  Heilman 

1902  Mary  Hall  Bates 

1903  Elsbeth  Kroeber 

1904  Florence  Beeckman 

1905  Anna  C.  Reiley 

1906  Edith  Somborn  Isaacs 

1907  Helen  Shoninger  Tancnbaum 

1908  Mary  Budds 

1909  Ethel  Goodwin 

1910  Clarice  A.  Rosenthal 

1911  Marian  Oberndorfer  Zucker 
Ruth  Moss  Kaunitz 

1912  Anna  Hallock 

Cora  Thees  Crawford 

1913  Joan  Sperling  Lewinson 

1914  Helen  Shipman  Bayliss 
Edith  Davis  Haldimand 

1915  Edith  Stiles  Banker 

1916  Marjorie  Hulskamp 
Dorothy  Blondell 

1917  Helene  Bausch  Bateman 
Sabina  Rogers 

1918  Wendela  Liander  Friend 

1919  Blanche  Stroock  Bacharach 


Josephine  MacDonald  Laprese 
Marie  Uhrbrock 
Eleanor  Tiemann  Fraser 
Frances  Marlatt 
Madeleine  Metcalf 

1923  Helen  Gray 

1924  Lilyan  Stokes  Darlington 
Christine  Einert 

1925  Meta  Hailparn  Morrison 
Fern  Yates 

1926  Bryna  Mason 

Anne  Torpy  Toomey 

1927  Sylvia  Narins  Levy 

1928  Ruth  Richards  Eisenstein 

1929  Mary  Bamberger  Oppenheimer 
Rose  Patton 

1930  Grace  Reining  Updegrove 
Evelyn  Safran  Barnett 

1931  Catherine  Campbell 

1932  Martha  Maack 
Helen  Appell 

1933  Beatrice  Lightbowne 
Katherine  Reeve 

1934  Sally  Gehman 
Alice  Canoune 
Rachel  Gierhart 
Marjorie  Rainey 

1935  Ruth  Snyder 
Elizabeth  T.  Anderson 
Marion  Greenebaum 
Elise  Cobb 


1920 

1921 

1922 
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